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LEONARD HALL jhas lectured for Audubon 
Screen Tours for eleven years. In the intervals 
between tours, be has kept himself busy on his 
Ozark farm writing a nature column for the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. He has had two books pub- 
lished (the latest, “Country Year’, Harper's 

57), lectured and taught, made two nature 
films (“Pursuit of Summer” and “Running 
River’), and received Missouri's Master Conser- 
vationist Award and an honorary degree from 
Westminster College for “service and conserva 
tion”. Leonard Hall has photographed bird, plant 
and other animal life in the Ozarks, Everglades, 
Coastal Marsh, Chibuahuan Desert, and the West 
Coast from San Diego to Vancouver. 


... Sharp definition... wide field...° 


WRITES LEONARD HALL: “When something rare and unusual comes along. . . 
like the pair of Bachman’s Warblers that have appeared during spring migration 
at Possum Trot Farm .. . one really appreciates the sharp definition, clear image 
and wide field so characteristic of Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. Whether in the 
Everglades, High Sierras, the coastal marshlands, the Chihuahuan Desert or here 


in our Ozark backyard . . . our Bausch & Lomb Binoculars are always supremely 


equal to the task at hand.’ 


\ 
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WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE on the fa- 
mous line of quality Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars. There is much you should 
know before you buy any binocular. 

> 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, 
New York. ‘ 


Bausch & Lomb 
. 35mm Binoculars 
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BINOCULARS ARE 
OUR BUSINESS! 


Since 1923 we have dealt exclu- 
sively in binoculars and scopes. 


WHEN YOU NEED BINOCULARS 
We offer Bausch and Lomb, Leitz, Bushnell 
and the iow-priced Mirakel Special line from 
$29.50. Every glass is pre-serviced and instru- 
ment-checked in our own Binocular Work- 
shop to guarantee you better viewing. The 
Mirakel Guarantee on your glass means it is: 

¢ Checked for clarity 

¢ Shock-tested & loose parts secured 

¢ Aligned to 1/1000 (Twice as strict as 

commercial practice ) 


All structurally defective glasses returned to 


importer 


This unique service protects you from the 
defects often found in imported binoculars 
n all price ranges, due to damage in shipping. 


Mail the coupon below for FREE catalog 
showing 3 complete lines with quality com- 
parison and information on models we adapt 
especially for birding. Also, scopes from 
$54.50, equipped with our custom-built boss 
to attach scope directly to tripod, shoulder 
strap, and other accessories. 30 day trial on 


all instruments, with full refund guarantee. 


You will also receive FREE the binoc- 
ular articles we have written for Au- 
dubon Magazine, if you mention the 
name of any birding group to which 
you belong. (Price to non-members, 


10¢.) 
WHEN YOUR BINOCULARS 
NEED REPAIR 


Send them to us for free instrument check 
ind same day estimate. 4 day service on 
complete overhaul. We can make many “de- 


fective” binoculars “better than new” by cor- 


recting assembly. 


WRITE THE REICHERTS for assistance 
on all binocular and scope problems. 


Serving Birders since 1923 


Wirakel Optical Ca.,Iue. 
14 W. First St Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y. 
MO 4-2772 


Open Saturdays 10-1 or by appointment 
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Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than ten million children in schools and 


youth groups have been enrolled since 
1910. 
Public information Department, serv- 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
ices members, and furnishes the press, TV, 


nature and at Medomak 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif 
Sarona, Wisconsin. 


conservation . 
and radio with information about nature 


ind conservation 


Audubon Centers for children show young fF pancr nag re wom a a red - 
and old the wonders of the natural world mat ayes ’ 

a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
and our relationships to it: Audubon Center 
of Connecticut, Riversville Road and John 
Street, Greenwich, Connecticut. Aullwood 
Audubon Center, 1000 Aullwood 
Dayton 14, Ohio. Audubon Center of 
Southern California, 1000 North Durfee 
Avenue, El Monte, California. 


members 


including seasonal reports and bird cen- 
suses , Vature Program Guide, fudubon 
Road Junior News, and Audubon Nature Bulle 
— tins are for teachers and youth leaders 


Sanctuaries. The National Audubon So 
ciety’s wardens patrol upwards of 1.000.000 
acres of land and water including Au- 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and dubon Center, Greenwich Connecticut 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given Hunt Hill Sanctuary, Sarona, Wisconsin 
Rainey Wildlife Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary 
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Audubon Wildlife Tours, to Corkscrew 
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Sanctuary, Hog 
of trained naturalists. 
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Rescue of a Semipalmated Plover 


Warm rains on Friday and Saturday 
during early March several years ago on 
Long Island, New York, were followed 
by northerly winds and freezing cold 
Ihe temperature dropped to 15°F. dur 
ing Saturday night 

While walking on late Sunday after 
noon on the footpath between Croch 
eron Park and the Bayside Yacht Club 
with a companion, Stephen S. Grady, we 
were attracted by a moving object be 
tween the footpath and the waters of 
Litthke Neck Bay. On closer inspection 
we found the movement was caused by 
the struggles of a semipalmated plover 
whose right leg and foot were frozen 
hard and fast in the ice. Its foot was in 


roughly circular depression about an 


inch deep It was apparent that the 
bird had sought refuge where the bould 
ers had offered some protection from the 
elements. In the clear hard ice, the foot 
ind even the toe-nails were plainly 
visible 

My sympathy was aroused at the plight 
~ the plover. Only an hour or so of 
daylight remained. The temperature was 
around 20° and there was no prospect 
of an early thaw The only instrument 
I had was a stout, double-bladed pocket 
knife. With the small blade I decided to 
pick or chip away the ice, working from 
the perimeter of the ice and away from 
the foot 

Ihe frozen pool had a rock and con 
crete base, precluding any undermining 
f soil. Care and patience were neces 
sary as a slip of the knife blade might 
sever the bird's toe or its leg. I removed 
my gloves and sat down on my heavy 
overcoat To prevent the plover from 
struggling and endangering its leg, I 
held it gently in the grasp of my left 
hand, however during the entire opera 
tion the bird did not struggle or show 


After chip 
ping the ice for about a half hour and 


any tear of my movements 
vradually working under its foot, I 
raised the plover from the ground, but 
the foot was still encased in an inverted 
pyramid of ice about an inch thick at 
the center. Then I did the only thing 
I could think of to free it and that was 
to melt the ice by blowing my breath on 
it. At first, progress was slow but after 
some minutes the ice began melting 
Within 15 or 20 minutes more I with 
drew the plover'’s foot from the ice. 
Only then did I relax my hold, but 
the plover remained motionless in my 


hand. In the gloaming, I tossed the bird 
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gently into the air It quickly 
northerly course and with strong 
beats disappe ired 


EUGENE F. HARTLEY 


A Protest Against Spraying 


[ just wanted to thank the many peo 
ple who wrote to me concerning my let 
tel 1 Protest Against Spraying,’ pub 
ished in the July-August 1959 issue of 
ludubon Ma re Pp 153 I know ol 

le ist three itions that have Tré 
would like to 


hear of others that TY ‘ fudubhor 


Maga ine may know 


printed th protest nad | 


Assistant Prolessor 
Fisheries & Wildlife 
Michigan State l 
Fast Lansing, Mi 


Seals Along the Oregon Coast 
Will vou be o kind as to add to the 


rs scarce intorm Oo \ nave been 
lions o1 


» know 


is those 


ible to find co { sca 
ired seals? Especially, we wish t« 
if Oregon sea lions e tl samme 
listed in the en | dia as “California 
seals ind if the il 
rocks on which th e seen 
We should like also to learn about the 


le harbor seals the 


from the 


mouths 
ers. Are these ver used for trick 


ts and as S s sea lions are 


Mrs. MARGARET ADAIR 


ls are divided into two families 


ired seal th irless, or truce 
Phere two roups ol 

the fur seal lorhinus) that 
1as ancestral breeding areas in the Pribi 
lof Islands Steller or 
northern sea lion, Eumetopias, and the 


California sea lion, Zalophu The Stel 


ind the sea lions 


ler sea lion in eared seal) ranges from 


Bering Strait to San Francisco, Cali 


fornia The California sea lion is much 
than the 


smaller Steller sea lion and 


along the Pacific Coast from 


ranges 
northern California to southern Mexico 
This is the trained seal of circuses and 
ZOOS 


harbor 
Atlantic and 


One of the irless the 
seal, Phoca tulina, of the 
Pacif 


seals and the 


coasts, 1s the most numerous ol 
species most likely to be 
Along the West Coast it 
ranges from Baja California northward 
to the Pribilof Islands. On the Atlantic 
Coast it lives from southern New Eng 


seen by us 


land (rarely south to North Carolina 
north to the Arctic Ocean. It is known 
as the hair seal in Alaska and western 
Canada; also the 


of the 


le op ird S¢ al be caus 


spots on its coat This is the 
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small, common, so-called “barking seal 
of our 
mouths of rivers as described by Mis 
Adair in the second paragraph of het 
letter. We have never known of it to 
be trained is the California sea lion 


may be, to do trick acts DHE 


| DITOR 
The Continuing Appeal of Our 
Magazine 


I have been sending Audubon Maga 
David ( 


wood, since he was a small boy. He is 


ne to my nephew, D1 Grim 
now a successful physician and surgeon 


it Portland, Oregon but he has always 


coastal waters, seen about the 


HOUSE 


BOAT 


Aboard the 
LAZY BONES 


200 miles through Florida's 
Tropical Inland Waterways 
Six Idyllic Days — $95 
For illustrated booklet write to 


SHANTY BOAT CRUISES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 


Our Tenth Year 


THIS SUMMER... MONHEGAN ISLAND 


Ten miles off the coast of Maine, 
compass d by the primitive wilder- 
ness of the sea, a naturalist’s para- 
dise. With a terrain ranging from 
bold cliffs (as high as 150 feet) 
through a wooded, hilly interior 
to open meadows sloping gently to 
the sea, Monhegan suggests a con- 
tinent in miniature, nicely capable 
of personal exploration and dis- 
covery. 


Frequent encounters with surpris- 
improbable 
delight botanists and bird-watch- 
ers, while observation of the wide- 


ing even species 


ly varied sea-life along the shores 
and in the tidal pools affords paral- 
lel enjoyment. 


Endowed by Nature with unhur- 
ried charm and beauty, 
Monhegan is a fortunate island: 


serene 


there are few places of modern 
physical comfort that have not suc- 
cumbed to today’s clutter, crowds 
and confusion, that permit one to 
absorb untrammeled Nature as 
does Monhegan. 


For information, rates and reserva- 
tions kindly address all inquiries to 


The Island Inn, Box A, Monhegan Island, Maine 
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about 
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Exclusive Supplier of 
telephoto lenses to w Lite und natu 
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tributors to Audubo Magazine Aca 
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CENTURY TELE-ATHENARS 
“The Superior Tele-Lenses”™ 
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Hawaiian Birds 
64 page pocket size 
booklet. Price: In ad 
vance $1.00. Order 
Dept. P.O. Box 5032 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 
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BIRD WATCHERS! 
view POCKET GLASSES 


Light, thin Opera Glasses fit pocket or purse 
Precision-made. Give crystal clear image with 
2 x 20 power achromatic lenses. Necessity for 
alert birdster in near viewing. Also for theater, 
opera, sport events, hundreds of 
other uses. Note unusual form-fit 


. 4 shepe for bridge of nose Block 
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Meals in Lodge—American Plan. 
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It was amusing to watch them bathing You just can’t imagine what a cute 
on the coldest days yicture they made, with nothing show . 
Here's a unique opportunity: 


loday we are having our first heavy ing but the mother’s tail extending over 
snow this year, and feeder and bird one end of the basket! I know that this 


bath are equally popular. Some friends brood will be raised safely and thought The ORNITHOLOGY TOUR 


jokingly called our backyard “the birds this information worth passing on to 


country club other Audubon members, who may f EURO —_— 960 
We | 0 p 1 


had not realized the water-heaters want to try this method of supplying 
were available commercially, but it is nest sites for doves p ; 
; Under the leadership of Mrs. Lucie 

a small investment when you realize It has given me many moments of 
how much enjoyment not only the birds pleasure plus great satisfaction in know Bischof, the prominent ornitholo- 


but you yourself get from it ing that I have been able to help these gist who is well-known in Europe 
Mrs. BruNo RAMTHUN rather poor nest builders raise a family and the U.S., this tour is your first 
Rockford, Illinois Mrs. R. E. Gipson opportunity to add EUROPEAN 


South Bend Audubon Society birds to your life-time list. The 
Praise for Audubon Screen Tours . 
South Bend, Indiana tour is specially designed for mem- 
Dr. Alfred G. Etter’s Audubon Screen — hers af ths Aine Society as 
u 
lour is a real experience! I wish every 
PP gay ERI . isi: bine ila | EW 8 ik D Ss well as Garden Club members. 
heard last night nuary 6, 1960! I Beautiful new de- : : 
think the Audubon Screen Tours are sign, More Natural B Leave via mone May 13, return 
—than ever! ‘ June 22, visiting HOLLAND, 
rae salt ale eet ai ibe eins coat 7 DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
scaso § res ) rhe vo oO Our famous Bird Table 
Wanner Aled i, Smeets Wess Lamp is now available | : SCOTLAND, and ENGLAND. 


in six new Birds 


going to be highly successful here this 


Oo he seen to be even | tl : 
mehoy tter thar : 
ee ee ———- ia Red-Headed Inclusive tour price, New York to 


the o before Wood k 
= ; Goldfinch - New York, 40 days—$1540. 
Robin J 


Oriol : 
Blue Bird ' For reservations (don’t delay) and full in- 


Scarlet Tanager formation, call or write Mr. A. Morsbach, 


Providing a Nesting Place for Doves ? 

; $14.95 , 

In the summer! I 19 4 d pal ol “ BANKERS' & MERCHANTS 
mourning doves nested in an elm tree Literature Available TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 

in our tront vard Following a wind BRUCE SPECIALTIES COMPANY 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17—YUkon 6-3875 


ind rain storm, I found the nest with Hartland, Wisconsin 


one ¢ 


lying on tl round. Knowing 


the doves’ inability to build a secure 


Ving an aatquae tundaton pied INOW A GREATER VALUE THAN EVER 


a wicker roll basket in a low crotch of 


the same tree, wiring it securely to pre Complete with accessories! 


vent its bein bDiown out The doves 5 a 9 

= call TS mers | T 
yim prichsrming Noe: eed eligi ry “ ; A ODDARD \ 
one morning in April 1958 I noticed a —= 


pair of doves carrying nesting material 


into the same tre pon investigating 
to mv delight that the basket 
was being used. They were placing a 7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


few small twigs in Later the basket 


was housing the doves’ small brood. s« 


cure from wind and driving rain i = ese" $ Q5 
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DIRECT IMPORTER OFFERING 
CUT AND ROUGH GEM STONES 


DIAMOND CRYSTALS 
Angola, small xis. low price 


GENUINE FINE RUBY CRYSTALS 
india, approx. '/2 inch each, good red color $1.00 each 


EMERALD CRYSTALS 


$1.00 each 


Colombia, approx. ‘4 inch long $1.00 each 
ROUND FACETED AQUAMARINES 

Brazil, approx. 5 to 6 m/m each 2.50 each 
ROUND FACETED AMETHYST 

Brazil, approx. 5 m/m each $1.00 each 


Add 10% Federal Tax on all Items 


Price List Available Offering Faceted Cut Stones, Fine 
Mineral Specimens, and Rough for Stone Cutters and 
Lapidaries. Free if you mention this ad 


R. C. ROMANELLA 
Importer of Commercial Minerals 
22 West 48th Street, New York 36, New York 


CAMP IDLEWILD 


Only camp on Second Connecticut 
Lake. Comfortable beds—Excellent 
home cooking. Variety of birds 


Spruce Grouse, Three-toed Wood 
pecker, Canada Jay, Brown-capped 
Chickadee, Philadelphia Vireo, 
Bicknell’s Thrush, and Lincoln's 
Sparrow are summer residents. 
Fishing, Boating, and Swimming. 
Open from Vay 20 to Nov. 20 


H. F. SCOTT 
Camp Idlewild 


Second Connecticut Lake 
Pittsburg, New Hampshire 


WARBLERS 


Vol. 4 in the Sounds of Nature Series 


This spring identify the warblers by sound 
as well as sight! This LP, with more than 
400 warblers’ songs, has been lauded by 
naturalists everywhere. Recorded in the field 
from Manitoba to Florida, from Michigan to 
the Gaspe Includes 38 species of Eastern 
North American warblers $5.95 
333 rpm. Recorded by Dr. Donald J. Borro 
and Dr. William W. H. Gunn. Narrated b 
Thom Benson 


Watch our advertisement in the next issue 
for details of FINCHES 

Over 450 songs of 43 species of Fringillidae 
of Eastern and Central North America 


Se eee eee eS 2eeeeeeee5 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists § 


c/o Curtiss Weir ' 

54 Priscilla Place ' 

TRUMBULL, Conn. ' 
g Please send me ; 
' copies of WARBLERS $5.95 ' 
' copies of FINCHES $5.95 § 
7 
g Nome : 
8 Address ' 
' ' 
' ' 
' Send your new brochure. Cosh enclosed. g 
1 Bill me later ' 
8 In Canada: Edwards Gardens, DON MILLS, § 
ut Ontario ' 
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Late News 
from the 
Fire Ant 


Front 


By Harold S. Peters 


Editor's No Fou l imm 
xt t hire int itt Tan and 
ts destructive effect ) 1undreds of 
ousands of acres in nine southeaster 
{ es set l (y A ? P 
J ( | | V 7 
November-December 1958 issue 
hn TEEN months have passed 
since our Society s report, Ha 
as Tf B ade sf lox Pest 


des,’ summarized the dangers from 
unwise scattering of strong chemicals 
for pest control. It documented how 


the eradication 


program for the 
imported fire ant in the southeastern 


United States was ill-conceived, un 


necessary, poorly handled, and ex 
tremely destructive to wildlife. Noth 
ing that we have learned since its 
prepa ition has ( iused us to modify 


these statements. Unfortunately, the 


fire ant control program still is being 


conducted, and ipproximately on 


ind three million acres 


1,750,000) now have 


quartel 
been de luged 
with heptachlor or dieldrin, by 


federal and state control agencies 
No one can foresee what total harm 
may result from this widespread us¢ 
of strong chlorinated hydrocarbon 
insecticides We know now of the 
seriousness of the immediate results 
but the chemical residue will remain 
in the soil for three to six, or more, 


What will 


micro-organisms in the soil during 


years. happen to th 


This articte Ss or ensatior ‘ a tale 
presented by Mr. Peters before the 55th An 
1ual Convention of the National Audubon 
Society, November 10, 1959 Mr. Peters is a 
research biologist for the Natior Audubon 
Society. He has worked for the Society espe 
cially on investigations of the fire ant control 
progran n the Southeast The Editor 
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One of the most thrilling 
events in the experience 
of many birders is that 


moment when a new bird 
is seen, whether it is the 
fiftieth or five hundredth 
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this long period? What will happen 
to the insect larvae, the earthworms, 
the reptiles, amphibians, rodents, 
and other animals which are associ- 
ated with the soil and are part of 
the important food-chains essential 
to the ecology of the Southeast? 

It is possible that irreparable harm 
may result to the economy of the 
affected Florida and 
Georgia westward to eastern Texas 


states, from 


where the fire ant program has been 
When a 


such as heptachlor is broadcast over 


centered toxic chemical 


hundreds of thousands of acres a 
very serious mortality factor is added 
to the 


facing most wild and domestic forms 


many other adverse factors 
of animal life 
may 


this added burden, and others may 


Some animal species 
not be able to persist under 
numbers. 
food-chain 
weakened, a 


be reduced drastically in 
When of the 
is broken o1 


part vital 
whole 
complex of related and dependent 
forms must suffer. This probability 
disturbs all thinking conservationists 
and it is this which impels us to de- 
mand that the unwise broadcasting 
of toxic chemicals for control of the 
imported fire ant (or for control of 
We 
local treatments to known, o1 
rather 


than wide scattering of broad spec 


any othe pests) be stopped. 
favo1 
visible, infestations of pests 


trum chemicals 


In addition to the great loss ol 
tremendous 

The 
Congress appropriated another $2, 
100,000 for the fire 


ant project. Since this was the third 


animal life, there is the 


cost of such programs last 


continuation of 


consecutive year of similar appro 
priations, $7,200,000 have now been 
earmarked for this southeastern pro 
gram. With additional funds allotted 
by state legislatures a total of $10, 
000,000 to $12,000,000 has 


“eradication” of 


been set 
aside for the fire 


ant which is considered by most of 


us to be a nuisance and not a pest. 

On the other hand, there are signs 
that state legislatures are becoming 
reluctant to continue matching ap- 
propriations for fire ant programs. 
In Alabama, the House Ways and 


Means Committee tabled the bill for 


PATRONIZE 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISERS 
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funds to continue their support of the 
program; Florida reduced theirs from 
the requested $600,000 to $300,000; 
while Texas never has put up any 
state funds. Originally the fire ant 
program was planned as a three-way 
effort, to be financed one-third by 


Turn to next page 
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the property owner, one-third by the 

state, and one-third by the federal 

agency. But in several states the 

property owner is not asked to pay 

anything—the taxpayers everything! 

Ihe public now has been alerted 

to the damage done to wildlife, live- 

stock, and other organisms through 

reports and published results of 

studies by biologists, graduate stu 

dents, and others. As a consequence 

e many farmers and cattlemen are 
icture loath to sign lands for treatment, 
‘ and some communities are actually 

protesting the program in_ their 

3 ons areas. They should continue to do 

? : : so, and particularly in the light of 
a new regulation by the Food and 

Drug Administration which reduces 

the allowable tolerance for spray 

residue of heptachlor and heptachlor 


These people are ADVENTURE - BOUND on an__ ¢poxide from 0.1 part per million 


to ZERO for 34 fruits, vegetables, 

e P and forage crops. Included in this 
7h list are alfalfa, clover, and grass 

How then can federal and state 


By both station wagon and boat they penetrate the EVER- control agencies continue the risk 


GLADES NATIONAL PARK, discovering the amazing con- 


centrations of birds and other wildlife for which this unique 


of broadcasting heptachlor over pas 
ture and crop lands, and upon any 
cat tn aati Reman areas? For granules containing 
heptachlor do lodge upon alfalfa, 
. clover, and grass where they may be 
They cruise through wild hidden eaten by grazing animals. The chem 
lakes, thrilling to the sight of ical may appear in their fat and 
thousands of herons, ibises, peli- milk. Also, the residue can not be 
washed off fruits and vegetables 
so these should not be subjected to 
applications of heptachlor. The U.S 


cans, and other water- and shore- 
birds. They explore vivid green 


mangrove keys in beautiful Flor- 
Department of Agriculture must 


have known these dangers when it 
prepared a sheet of precautions and 


ida Bay where they discover a 
great colony of the famous pink 
roseate spoonbills. In this area . . 
, directions to persons whose propel 
they also see great white herons, ties are to be treated. Among the 


reddish egrets, black skimmers, etc. precautions, are: 


‘Leafy vegetables in your gat 


These tours are also planned to 
take advantage of other seasonal de > o- h as lettuce, cabbage, 
bird displays for instance, as turnips, etc., should be covered 
f rt Slé eo | Ca ‘ . ° . . 

: prior to application of insecti 


the great rookery of ibises and 
: cides and then washed _ before 


herons starts to build up in the J " 
eating 


Cuthbert Lake region, Audubon 
But who could protect with a cov- 


ering an entire field of vegetables o1 
' of other crops? And who protects 
sight : : 

wildlife from the poison upon thei 


tourists are taken into this remote 


region to witness this magnificent 


flood? 
Originally the fire ant program 
F } : consisted of broadcasting heptachlor 
, } ‘te 4 : i y 
or complete details, in granules at the rate of 20 pounds 


These tours run through April 19, 
1960. 


and reservations, ; of 10 per cent strength, per acre. 
write to In mid-1959 the USDA _ quietly 
changed a directive to recommend 
fa bh ‘ x r 4 the amount be reduced to I! 
N A I I O N A L A U D U B O N S O C I E r Y pounds per acre, but this was ie 
143 N.E. 3rd Ave., Miami 32, Florida followed in all areas. And in De- 
Continued on page 69 
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AND THE 
RED-TAILED HAWK 


Photograph of red-tailed hawk by John H. Gerard, 


By Alfred G. Etter” 


because the March winds and the 


4 ¢ HIS is a day of fear for rabbits, 


red-tailed hawk have met on a hill 
and gone hunting. There is no com 
bination more beautilul to watch o1 
more deadly { the irthbound ani 


mal The 


the elemenis 


subtle ialgamation ol 
ind the phe 
nomenon of life has an impressive 
illustration in this partnership. The 
miracle is that once these winds blew 


lonesomely over land devoid of Like 


Now exists a being—a_ red-tailed 
hawk that knows so much about 
the winds that he conquers them, 
exploits them, depends upon them 
for the artifices that support him 
This small speck of life has the 
determination to fly, and not be 
blown except when in his sudden 
rise from valleys it suits him to ride 
a gale to its crest, then, folding his 
wings to glide down the unseen 
swale beyond. He is not carried to 
the tar off places where the wind 


will be tomorrow, the swamps and 


splashing gulf, but clings to these 
few hundred acres that he has ex 
plored and mapped and filed upon. 
Here the hawk has won from both 
winds and earth assurances of com 

* Mr. Etter is Assistant Professor, Fisheries 
and Wildlife, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. He is also a lecturer for 
Audubon Screen Tours. Many of our readers 
will remember his movingly written editorial 
‘4 Protest igainat Spraying published in 


the July-August 1959 issue of Audubon Maga 
ine The Editor ° 
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panionship throughout his days 

This speck of life is free as the 
wind, yet, by his decision a part ol 
this farm. However hard the gusts 
may blow, here he settles to the 
earth. He has his tree, a tree that | 
sav be longs to me And yet I not 
he doesn’t ask me for it, but takes it, 
for he does not question but that 
it is his. Stout though the tree may 
be, it shivers when the heavy bird 
comes to it to rest 

It is a tradition of the red-tailed 
hawk that 


marshes are the proper place for dif 


rivers, oceans, and 


ferent kinds than he; these hills, 
these bluffs, these streams are his, an 
inheritance from hawks that, with 
out missing a single second, have 
seen time unwind 50 million years. 


This watchful lonesome conquest 
has been made by single hawks that 
needed the keenest kind of crafts 
outwit the 


manship to cautious, 


grass-protected game. In the face ol 
icy winds they had the confidence to 
parlay one cleaned cottontail upon 
the next. If, 


the old nest tree crashed in winter, 


beneath a load of ice, 


the decision had to be made about 
another. The decision was not by 
one, but by both hawks, for both 
hunt and watch the eggs and feed 
Both will strike fero 
ciously at danger that comes to these 


the young. 


creations of theirs. 

Eggs are so neat that they make 
life seem too easy, but what mysteries 
are hidden in that egg! An untried 


hawk! Sacred egg, archive of experl- 
ence, of conflict, of success, record of 
all that hawks have done, that earth 
has done, that wind has done. A 
hawk is time itself, bound in mi- 
raculous fashionings; warm time, 
sealed in feathers, legs of tooled iron, 
scythe of a beak, and deep imperi- 
ous eye. 

How do they use the wind? They 
know the earth beneath it. They 
watch not just for mice but antici- 
pating currents from each roll of 
ground, sweep and tower and plum- 
met to the void, and with heavy 
flying rise again, surprising mice 
that had scanned the sky only a 
second before, with assurance it was 
The injured bird, or the 
(for there are 


empty. 
careless and the lazy 
such among birds and other ani- 
these deft 
fencings of the experienced one. For 


mals) are surprised by 
hawks are old compared to the 
young life beneath them. It is the 
old hawk that keeps the rabbits and 
the mice and birds young. Without 
them there would be a tottering 
senility, ill-equipped to last the win- 
ter, or to hide the nest. Cruel thought 
it is that life must have its predator, 
for marvel at the hawk all one will, 
he is the means of death. It is 
strange, too, that without death 
there could be no life, yet so it is. 
Expect the hawk to scan the earth, 
but hold no grudge against him, for 
he is the harvester of life. 

— THe ENp 
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Pikas have special prominent rocks on which they like to sit and utter their calls. 


COLORADO'S 
ALPINE 
HAY CUTTER 


ill photographs by the author. unless otherwise noted. 


The author examines a pika’s harvested pile of hay. 
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A forest ranger finds the 
pika, or cony, to be one 
of the most appealing 


mammals of the West. 
By Thomas Eberhard* 


N all its beauty, the alpine coun 

try of Colorado has an overpow 
ering force about it. Every element 
is severe, potent, and frightening. 
The wind rarely ceases,. and the 
earth’s gravity, exaggerated by the 
steepness ol the slopes, never ends its 
pull on the rock cliffs, slides, and 
soil. ‘Persistent, too, is frost, which 
is present during much of the short 
growing season. The long bleak win- 
ters are masters of this zone, keeping 
most life dormant for the greate: 
part of the year. 


Yet, in the face of all these odds, 
a small and delicate but robust 
mammal thrives, making its home 
in the loose rocks of the mountain 


* The author, raised in Pennsylvania farm 
ountry, began a forestry career at Pennsy! 
inia State University in 1942. After the war 
he did graduate work there in wildlife man 
igemen He is at present a forest ranger at 
Gunnison National Forest, Gunnison, Colo 
rade The Editor 


THE PIKA 


One of the common names of the 


pika, or cony, is “rock rabbit a 
well-chosen name because the pika ts 
related to rabbits and hares (Order 
Lagamorpha) but is classified in a 
family by itself—the Ochotonidae. In 
the United States, pikas especially 
Ochotona princeps, the subject of this 
article, live in the high mountains of 
the western United States, up to an 
altitude of 13,600 feet (on Wheelet 
Peak in northern New Mexico 
Pikas live in mountainous regions ol 
the West from northern New Mexico 
and Kern River, California, north 
and west to Mount Mc Kinley, Alaska. 
\ few subspecies, or geographic varit 
ties, live on the plains of north 
eastern California, eastern Oregon 
and southwestern Idaho 

Pikas that resemble our species also 
live in the mountains across Asia and 
southward to the Himalayas, and in 
the Ural Mountains bordering Eu- 
rope Ine Epiror 
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sides. And though it is virtually 
unknown to the majority of people, 
it likes to give its call of curiosity 
to those few humans who do visit 
its habitat. This round, furry, rab 
bit-like inhabitant of the rocks is 
the pika, also commonly known as 
the cony 

Perhaps the most intriguing thing 


about the pika is its habitat—the 


formidable, barren -looking rock 


slides. I've often marvelled at how 
such a vulnerable appearing mam 


mal could live so successfully under 


Pikas sometimes live in old, decayed 
piles of “slab” wood. 


such rigorous conditions. Its fragile 


appearance belies its hardy charac 
tel 

American Indians called the pika 
“little chief giving rise to one ol 
chiel 
hare. It is also called rock rabbit, 


its present-day names, littl 


whistling hare, and tail-less rabbit. 
Although 


and rabbits, pikas more 


closely related to hares 
nearly re 
semble a small gray guinea pig. 
They have shorter ears than rabbits, 
shorter hind legs, and no visible tail 
They are about eight inches long, 
buffy gray in color, and have very 
soft fur and ears. The whiskers are 
long and prominent. In between the 
small, black toe pads, there are nu- 
merous, stiff, white hairs that help 
to give sure-footed traction on the 
rocks. In general appearance, the 
cony looks somewhat like a small 
chinchilla 

[The young, usually 


born in early summer, are generally 


which are 
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Weasels often prey on pikas. Photograph of a short-tailed weasel by John H. Gerard. 


grayer in color. Later in the season 
they acquire a more tawny shade 
Like the young of other mammals, 
young pikas are not as shy, as con 
fident, nor as agile as the adults. On 
Peak in July, I observed 
pikas togethe that were 


about four inches long and almost 


Fairview 
young 


uniformly gray in colo1 

Conies live in loose colonies and 
each individual appears to have a 
small area that is its very own 
From my own observations the 


pika’s home range is very small, 
about one-tenth of an acre, and is 
‘haystack.”” In 


this area the pika has special rocks 


centered around its 


on which it sits, watches, and gives 
its call. During the course of a day, 
it will make its rounds about every 
hour, hopping up on these perches 
here and there, and then moving 
out of the area on a longer journey. 
These trips out of the pika’s imme- 
diate home area occur quite regu 
larly, even when it is not harvesting. 
During the winter, its activity is 
much less, because of the deep snow 


Although mainly in 


rockslides, they sometimes take up 


pikas live 


residence in old slab piles. In Co- 
manche Gulch, I found several 
pikas living in a heap of decaying 
slabs. These conies had favorite 
perches among the slabs much the 
same as those inhabiting the rocks. 

Voice of the pika is usually a one 
note call, although some conies give 
a call that has two notes close to- 
gether. Sometimes the sound is a 
chatter that finally breaks into the 
single note. The typical call sounds 
somewhat like a nasal eehk, with a 
plaintive quality about it. In giving 
its call, a pika thrusts its head for- 
ward, and twitches its ears at the 
same time. Because pikas are hard 
to see, the best way to locate them 
is by their calls. At the approach 
of an intruder, almost every pika 
in the slide will burst out with calls 
of curiosity and warning. 

Ihe most admirable habit of the 
pika is its preparation for winter. 
In late summer it gathers a variety 
of green plants from the edges of 


A pika nibbles on freshly-cut cinquefoil plant. 


- 


the slide, cures them in the sun 
and stores them under rocks within 
the slide. This is its 


haypile In 


some alpine areas, where vegetation 
is scant ind dwarted, it will cache 


kind ol 


i.e., lichens, mosses, willows, grasses 


almost any green plant 


sedges, and forbs. At more lush lo 
cations, it is more particular, har 
vesting only the plants that it especi 
ally likes. Usually the haypile of the 
new season Is he iped 


stack of the 


upon the re 
mains of the previous 
veal 

The pika’s method of gatherin 
Wher 


plants are small, it will get a goo 
the 


plants is amusing to watch 


just above 
ind pull backward, tugging 
When the stem 


will scurry awa‘ 


bite on the stem 
ground 
like a pup on a rag 
or root gives way, il 
with the morsel in its mouth. Wher 
plants are larger, it cuts them wit 


its teeth und if the pieces are too 


long to carry, it drags them to 
stack 

Ac Silverton, during the harvy 
season I baited i tavorite pik 
perch with slices of apple. The pika 
nibbled the first slice and at one 
took it to its cache. It continue: 
to carry away every siice ol app! I 


placed on the rock, but neve agall 


ate anv above ground. Later il 
November, it showed no interest 
apple s. There was snow on the slid 


l pika was col 


than at harv 


at this time, and 


siderably less active 


tim 

Ihe pika’s preference for plat 
depends on the locality and its pa 
ticular vegetation Or Canniba 
Mesa, in the ilpine meadows, pika 
gathered mainly clover, sedges, ko 


bresia, and rushes. On Cumberlans 


Pass, where plants were dwarted an 


sparse, the haypiles contained 
wide assortment ~ plants, from 
lichens and mosses to thistles an 


villows Just below 
Gulch 


gentian 


tim be rline 
Comanche preterres 


pikas 
cingu foil, eldea 


ind various grasses and 


bluebell 


sedges 


During harvest time pikas are 
very active, making many trips out 
sicle the slick This 1S the Lime whe! 


a pika may be caught by hand, for 


it can be cornere | on solid 


ground 
Irving to 


rocks ol 


however, would be ver 


behind a stump or rock 

catch one among the loosé« 
the slide, 
foolish, for the pika has infinit 
crevices among the rocks into which 
it can dive at the slightest hint of 


danger 
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( ) ssociates ot the pika are 


' 
Various MICcé ptarmigans, marmots 


veasels, martens ind least chip 


munks. In addition to the 
in. a varietv of songbirds frequent 


and its ed cs I igics and 


ptarmi 


hawks prey on the 
pika, but their take is light. The 


main four-footed enemies of the 


| 
DiKa il weasels ind martens 


Although shy, the pika is curious 


[ have noisily walked up to a spol 
rere i pika just disappe ired and 


vod motionless. Alter five minutes 
) Vaiting, it muicl usua pop up 
I I 
cautious i *k at th 
ruder. On ! roach 
isibl pika Il us SO! squ ik 
s vi Lit ilki Y SIO \ ) ra 
s head would ntn ind 
i ‘Wael ! ( ! » ix 
) ad witli n 1O1S | sap 
l } 
( QUICK i h } } 
pp} sached too ¢ 
Photo raphin } I 
s required ) ) rence 
mal ) il 
ing. My firs eTrou] 
\ <} k \ tol 
1 though t I ddet 
! rra e tee 
i he mrs w l I ‘ 
| oppet 1] ck 
ul I ) ping 
its [ 
| 
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long, and it made noises prio! to 


The s¢ 


preliminary clicks scared the pika 


the opening of the shutter. 


and when the shutter opened, the 
pika was moving, too tast even, to 
be stopped by a camera speed ol 
l.,, of a second. Only after I ove 


hauled the 
unblurred shots. 


release did | get good, 

On Cumberland Pass, pikas wer 
not as shy. Here I used a 350 milli 
meter (14-inch) telephoto lens, with 
the camera 12 feet away and tripped 
with a string. This device was much 
more satisfactory, and after finding 
a bold pika, pictures were easel I 
had no need to use apple here, for 
at the time of picture-taking, the 
pika was busy with its haying. It 
would pop up frequently to re-ar 
range some of the material on top of 
the rocks or come in with a mouth 
ful of freshly cut plants. Like the 
Silverton pika, it was considerably 
less active by late October 

By placing the camera on a con 
venient rock instead of using a tri 
pod, I was able to hide the device 
more easily with a gray-green cloth 
Ihe pikas were curious about this 
new object, and hopped all over it, 
cloth, and sniffing 
Che pika at 
liked the rub 


ber tube of the air shutter release, 


pulling off the 
ind biting the bellows 


Silverton especiaily 


biting it, and trying to carry it away 
It gave up attempting to steal the 
tube when it found it was too long 
ind stretchy 


\t the old slab pile 


in Comanche 
Gulch, I had set up for a picture 
it a favorite perch. During an hour 
of waiting, I saw or heard no pikas 
inywhere \t walked 


caught a 


length, | 
round — the pile and 
‘limpse of a weasel. In and out it 


went, all about the pile, and finally 
disappeared into the bordering trees 
Shortly thereafter, the pikas reap 
calls This 


was in contrast to a similar situation 


thei 


~ 


pe ared and gave 


in a rock slide, where an intruding 
weasel caused no appareni concern, 
except for frequent calling from the 
pikas. They 


sq uc iked, but did not disappeal be 


simply watched and 
low the rocks 


\s more people visit the moun 


more will get to know the 


4 


tains, 
pika. In addition to the many othe 
fascinating features of the high 
country, they will find the pika very 
warm, interesting, and tHe “cutest 
mountains.” 


[THe ENp 
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A report about the bird- 


Adventu res life of an ancient land 


by a well-known artist 


tor Bird-Watchers "0" 


By Walter W. Ferguson 


_ 
| Nn _S State of Israel lies on the 
northwestern side of the Arabian 


Peninsula and faces the southeastern 
corner of the Mediterranean Sea. 
\bout the size of New Jersey, the 
country is remarkable for its variety 


of geographical features, unequaled 


for such a small area. These range 


Photographs and 
drawings by the author. About the Author 
In 1958, Walter W. Ferguson spent 


six months in Israel with his wite 
Grace, a botanist. They traveled the 
length and breadth of the country, 
more than 5,000 miles by motor 
scooter, studying, collecting, photo 
graphing and sketching the wildlife 


of Israel in preparation for a book 


lHeE Epiror 


Smyrna kingfisher (above), View of Arab village (below) near Jerusalem. 


from the mountains of the Galil 
thousands of feet high, to the Dead 
Sea, more than 1,000 feet below sea 
level and the lowest place on the 
face of the earth. Between these is 
the tropical Jordan Valley To the 
south more than half of the country 
is a desert called the Negev which 
opens on an arm of the Red Sea 
Ihe fertile coastal plain sweeps up 
along the shore of the Mediter 
ranean. Located at the crossroads 
ot three continents Europe, Asia 
and Africa Israel is inhabited and 
crossed annually by birds of | five 
zoogeographical regions, the Medi 
terranean, Saharo-Sindian lrano 
luranian, Euro-Siberian ind sth 


Sudano-Deccanian These add up 


| birdlife of more 


to a rich and varie 
than 400 species 
During the past 2,000 years Civ 
zation has destroved much of the 
wildlife of the country and it is on] 
during the past 1) vears o mot} 


that the ostrich has become extii 


pated I he biggest singie tactor 1 
losses of wildlil is the destructior 


of the forest unde the Qttoma 
Empire which left the land ba 
ind badly eroded The only bird 
to benefit from the phytogeograp 
ical changes wer those swan 


species whose habita nicre used a 


result of the lack ot trees whi 


tllowed coastal sand clume s to block 


river outlets, thus forming exten 
marshes 
Since about 1900, land reclam 


tion and reforestation of Israel 


Millions 


trees, planted ind managed by 


reversed the situation 


Jewish National Fund = and 
government ol Israel, have recreat 
suitable habitats for many fore 
dwelling birds. Among these are th 


Syrian jay and Syrian woodpecke! 
which have increased in numbers 
It is hoped that thre jackdaw whicl 
formerly nested in the oak wood 
near Jerusalem, will return to nes 
there again 

Ac the Sam Lime CXLENSIVE l 
settling of the land has encouraged 
the nc ist ol those birds whicl 
can adapt themselves to gardens 


farmland, and houses. The long dry 


season makes vailable countless 
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Hoopos (below) and view olf 
King Solomon's copper mines 
in Negev, Israel (at right) 


¥ \\ \ A 


ae teil 


=. & i - a 


me 


\etr rene a a 


White cliffs of Rosh Hanigra and Palestine sunbirds at right. 


Date palms in the Jordan Valley. 


View of Lake Hula, Israel. 


) drain-pipes which are promptly nests in trees, the trees may be in 
aig ate C Lake stuffed with the nests of house spar- the heart of town. 

me TAT —* Spaces under tile roofs are Since their appearance a little 

| CARMEL Y made to order for the lesser kestrel more than a decade ago, the cattle 

JORDAN and hoopoe which usually nest in egrets have built their rookeries in 

oe rocky crevices or holes in tree trunks. backyards, and the fearless great tit 

\ VALLEY The Asiatic swift adapted itself com- is at home in a mailbox or a hollow 

pletely to the city as if it were its fence post. Rock doves, although 

birthright. The white or barn owl they still build their nests in the 

and swallows are known for thei mountains, have taken to buildings 

preference for old farm buildings. in great numbers in recent years. 

Although the tiny scops owl still The gentle turtle dave, of which 

three species nest in Israel, and the 

petite Prinia, or graceful warbler, 

are certainly more common around 

houses and gardens than they are 


Yellow-vented bulbul (above). View of the Arava (below), with an acacia in the 
foreground and mountains of the Transjordan in the distance. 


Gulf of Akaba 


ORNITHOGRAPHIC 
HABITATS OF ISRAEL 


in the wilds. The intelligent bulbu has extended .its range from before you in the way, in any 
owing to its fondness for fruit, now Jord Vall to the I] tree, or on the ground, with the 


ly he Hula. Among | Ost c young ones or eggs 
tl 


inl 


lives throughout Israel. Formerly , and the 


lan Valley, the ious birds to be seen there all y dam sitting upon 


restricted to the Jord 1 egys OI 


a 
upon the young, thou shalt not 
take the dam with the young; 


thou shalt in any wise let the 


Smyrna kingfisher, which rarels 

fish but feeds on lizards, has 

ened its range to the coastal pl 
ind into the mountains The dam go, but the young thou 
minutive Palestine sunbird mayest take unto thyself.” 

| the planting ol ser’ ri Israel now has modern laws pro 
ind other flowers trom n hol Lie ms ) ecting its birds so that even the 


, 
likewise followec 


. 
Bignonia 
which i feed, and has beet 


el | less | . } ’ 
he coastal plait in many pla¢ ; np it is only the beginning in the 


oung or eggs may not be disturbed 


found breeding on the 


‘ batt ol educating people whose 
In recent vears the numerous s¢ I 5 te lil ) yriculture ick of consideration for animals 


th n lish stems partly from a traditional feat 


tlements that have sprung up in 
desert are, in effect, man-made oases was introduce \round throughout the Middle East, that ol 
Che planting ol m groves, pom margi yonds, reed contracting rabies, and a standard 


P j i 
granates, and fig tree 1 living that has never risen to the 
from the burning point of appreciating animals othe 


cultis ad fhelds ve | nol . rrebes yu rol than for food and as beasts of bur 


birds pel re i“ 


Many people are still unaware 


these conservation laws exist but 


desert ind leaking in 


ire = nightl gatheril the newly established govern 


sandgrous¢ Some bu sp whi ) I h ment office and Society for the Pro 


formerly passed through les ( ( tection of Nature, trained rangers 


during migration now p ! ng h ill be able to publicize and entorce 


ind even stay to bi hem. In addition there are branches 
The total 


Sea makes it unattra 


the Society for the Protection ol 
\nimals in Haifa, Tel Aviv, and 


rusalem, which provide animal 


lack of li 


except al the emboucl t] ! i ) ] 


jordan River an helters. Most important of all, the 


where fish ind cl principles ol conservation are being 


into the sea imme iught in the schools to the new 


neration 


S eing birds in Israel does not in 

ive the time, danger, and expenss 

9€a, a hat it did only a few decades ago 
vhen many parts ol Palestine were 


supports a h p ommunl 
uled by Sheiks who had to be 


Here ( | pate . h st 
Arabian speck is the Dead il bribed by visitors for permission to 


rict 
ct 


sparro\ Dristi sss their territory as insurance 


babbler, black-t chat, sand 1 gainst being robbed. Even then 


| here was danger of attack by ma 


tridge, and fan-tai 
With the drainin 
the last of the ere 


Malaria has vu ) I ! . not hire horses camels, servants, 


auding bandits Loday the modern 
traveler in search of birds, need 
re gor 
ped out and bad interpreters, and guides nor take 


] 


and mac ivailabl supplic s of food and firearms Alten 


irriving in the modern port of Haila 
or at Lydda Airport, there are taxis 
ind buses leaving for every principal 


sanctuary of 1,000 
sel sia e the uniqu 
ind animal Here an im 


ible jungle ol yrus remain part of the country where modern 
undisturbed, isolated i canal tha i! n ol : lelsohn hotels or hostels can be found 
The climate in Israel varies with 


I 


surrounds it, and joins an op 


stretch of water where white wat 


terdock sti ist es ol ling bird similar to Florida or California with 


in the country, but in general ts 


lilies and vyellov val 
flourish. Even thou the numbers 1 rainy season which lasts from 
of birds have been reduced, the Hula to dat November to March. During the rest 
preserve is still a paradise for birds vear the sun shines brightly 


Some species do not breed anywher orld is ind one may plan on going “bird 


else in the country, such as_ the ittributed es il ronomy ing’ there up to. six months in 


marbled duck and_ black-headed Chapter 22 wl $ writt advance and rest assured that the 
wagtail The blue-cheeked _ be : li weather will be fair. THE END 
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THE PRESIDENT 
REPORTS TO YOU 


By Carl Ww. Buchheister, President of the National Audubon Society 


Our Work on the Pesticide Problem 


Che pesticide problem is so vast and complex that 


we could most advantageously maintain a field staft of 
several trained biologists to help us keep up with de 
been able to keep only 
1958 and 1959. It 


timely and 


velopments. We have, however 
i 

one specialist in the field through 

is pleasant to report to you that a very 

generous gilt has assured the continuance of this pro 

Harold S. Peters, of Atlanta, 


biologist 


gram through 1960, and M1 


continue to be our research 


pe sticice 


Georgia, will 


assigned to problems. In addition to field 
continues to gathe 


caused by the U. S 


work in the Southeast, where he 


evidence of damage to wildlife 


Department of Agriculture’s fire ant “eradication 


program, Mr. Peters has spoken to many public groups 


and his written reports have had wide circulation 
54 of this issuc 


In November 1959, at the 
\udubon Society, we sent Mr. Peters to Michigan to in 


(See page 
request of the Detroit 
vestigate heavy bird mortality resulting from the use ol 
aldrin in an ill-conceived attack on the Japanese beetle 
Aldrin, which is about a hundred times more toxic to 


wildlife than DDT, and thus considetably more toxi 
than dieldrin or heptachlor, was broadcast aerially ove 
some 25,500 acres. Although the northeastern states have 
helped to control Japanese beetles by introducing milky 
spore clisease (parasitic wasps, flies, and nematodes he Ip, 
too—Ed aldrin was reportedly chosen by local control 


officials in Michigan because it was cheaper! On_ the 


basis of this information, the Detroit Audubon Society 
protested the use of aldrin in a resolution which has been 
widely circulated 

New evidence 
Wisconsin by Dr. J. J 
students, shows that even the 


DDI 


and the federal government) in spraying for Dutch elm 


gathered in a research project at the 
Hickey and his 


most conservative use ol 


University of 
(following recommended precautions of industry 


disease control is « ausing losses of robins (the one species 
studied statistically) of from 68 to 99 per cent in those 
communities which have done the spraying. This work 
confirms the research of Dr. George ]. Wallace of Michi 
gan State College as reported in Audubon Magazine, 
January-February 1959 issue, and on page 66 of this 
work of these two scientists leaves no doubt 
Earlier 
no observable damage,” often made by various 


issue. The 
about the injurious effects of DDT on wildlife 
reports ol 
officials, were the result of inadequate field studies, but 
the conclusion of total damage to robins and other wild 
life must be tempered by a realization that the treatment 
of elm trees may vary widely from region to region—and 
that bird mortality will vary greatly if the spray pro 
grams affect only limited proportions of a community's 
total area. 

At the invitation of the National Research Council 


MARCH-APRIL, 1960 


we sent Mi 
wildlife relationships in Washington, D.C., in January, 
hurried him there to Princeton, New 


Peters to a conterence on pestic ides and 
and we from 
Jersey, where he had been attending a symposium on 
mosquito control as related to encephalitis outbreaks. 
We are glad to report that the National Research Coun- 
cil considered the problem so important that they are 
to make continuing in- 


forming a standing committee 


vestigations 


Our Newest Wildlife Sanctuary 


We are sure few things give the directors, and the 


officers and members of your Society more satisfaction 
than the addition of another sanctuary to our increas- 
ingly important chain of them. Our newest one is the 
Richardson Bav Wildlife 


ately north of San Francisco, and just northeast of the 


Sanctuary which lies immedi 


Golden Gate in that arm of the bay that lies between 
Hill, with the Tiburon hills 
From the shore of the bay looking 


Belvedere and Strawberry 
in a background. 
south there is a magnificent view of San Francisco. 

It was through the combined efforts of the Richardson 
Bay Foundation, the Marin Conservation League, the 
Marin Audubon Society, the County of Marin, and the 
City of other 
generous contributors, that we were able to acquire con 


Belvedere, and the assistance of many 
trol of some 600 acres of submerged lands from private 
developers. The National 
50 years and will maintain it as a wildlife 


Audubon Society has leased 
the area fon 
sanctuary with warden patrol during that part of each 
year that waterbirds are plentiful in the area. There is an 
old saving thereabouts that at the time of the herring 
run, one can walk across that part of Richardson Bay 
on the backs of the ducks. The wintering species include 
scoters and mergansers, but especially pintail, canvas- 
back, 


pelicans, cormorants, gulls, terns, and grebes. 


ruddy, and bufflehead ducks, and herons, egrets, 


Warden John Larson who, from mid-March to mid- 
September, guards the Society's famous reddish egret 
sanctuary at Green Island, Texas, will be at the Richard- 
son Bay Wildlife Sanctuary from October first to mid- 
March, as he was this last season of 1959. 


Newsletter to Replace ‘The Flying Egret’’ 


lo perform the vital role of liaison between the Na- 
Audubon Society and its 313 branches and affili- 
ated societies, we have begun a newsletter called Audubon 


tional 
News and Views. This small, offset publication will be 
sent to the principal officers of all our groups and will, 
in time, serve as a manual of operations as well as pro- 
viding conservation matters of 
common interest. It replaces the mimeographed Flying 


Egret. 


periodic reports on 


Continued on page 69 
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ANOTHER YEAR OF ROBIN LOSSES 
ON A UNIVERSITY CAMPUS* 


The appalling losses of robins and other native birds con- 


tinue because of DDT spraying to destroy elm bark beetles. 


By George J. Wallace \ virtually robinless campus in 
he late spring of 1958 posed the 
interesting question of what the sit 
uation would be in 1959. We now 

summ have the answer. During April, May, 

North Campus led no re and June of 1959 we took 30 cen 
. ns on June 22, 19! >on July 17; suses or counts of robins on_ the 
N the January-February 1959 issu Ted 
nd none on us Perhaps the North Campus. Other counts were 
ol Audubor Via | describe I - 
» late-sun r sur s are of little taken before and after these dates, 
the decline olf robins over a fou ; 
nport, as ting robins may be but the April-June figures are the 
year period on the 185-acre North : 
present one d: n ( the next pertinent ones here. 


Campus irea at Michigan Stat , . 
tl ipparent sence of both In early April 1959, we observed 
ind young « 1958 i considerable influx of new robins. 


eally significa My count on April 8 was 21, but 


“One female lived long enough to fledge one or two young.” Photograph by G. Ronald Austing. 
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the birds were somewhat unsettled 
at that time, not in pairs; perhaps 
some were moving on to new areas 
and new birds still arriving. On the 
following day (April 9) Gerald Ket- 
tunen, an ornithology student, saw 
20 robins. On April 14 he counted 
22, the maximum number found on 
any of the 30 censuses taken from 
April through June, 1959. On April 
26 Mrs. Wallace and I saw seven 
pairs, male and female definitely as- 
sociated, apparently on territories, 
and four single birds whose mates 
went undetected, or more probably 
had recently died, as we had seven 
dead robins by that time, plus other 
reports of unretrieved sick birds. 


Many other reports, olten accom 

panied by the dead robins, came 

from adjacent parts of East Lansing 

and Lansing, but these are not in- 

cluded in this study. The campus 

survey of dead birds is also incom- 

The author, George J. Wallace (at left), and Richard Bernard, research assistant, pl te as only the comparatively few 
examine 43 dead robins picked up on the campus. Photograph by Alfred G. Etter. ; i 
persons who knew of my interest in 

Spraying DDT on elms in early spring to destroy elm bark beetles. Photograph by this problem reported to me. In 
Roche. general, campus workers were not 

contacted, but two whom I chanced 

to meet or my morning censuses 

gave me some information on dead 

birds. In spite of a high death rate 

among campus robins, the April 

population remained fairly constant 

due to robin replacements. Appa 

ently both males and females were 


quick to get new mates when their 


former mates died. However, during 
late May and June, 1959, replace- 
ments came more slowly and ou 
counts of living birds were quite 
variable, ranging from a minimum 
of four to a maximum of 15. It is 
likely that some of the low May 
counts of living birds are incom- 
plete, as the densely foliaged trees 
may have concealed some _  non- 
singing birds. By the end of June 
there were still several oft-disrupted 
pairs trying to make a go of it, but 
by that time we had accumulated 
50 records (with two possible dupli- 
cations) of dead and dying robins 
on an area where the original spring 
population was about 10 pairs, 
which was also close to the maxi- 
mum number present at any one 
time. 

These data verify what we sur 
mised in 1958, but were unable to 
measure precisely—namely that the 
total loss of robins in a situation 
like this may bé several times greate? 
than the entire population present 
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The spring ol 1959 


1958 in several respects 


were some surviving robins on 
campus at the end of Jun 2 
least one lemal probably three 
lived long enough to fledg 


two young though two ce iid voun 


‘ one ol 


were found later neat 


mie Nest sit 
ind (3) in mid-Ju ind later, 20 
10 off-campus birds including youn 
visited the campus Possibly this 
SUuTnini Visitation teature Was ovel 


looked in 1U5S8 is Wwe rook only LWwoO 


censuses in July and August of 1958 


compared to 10 in 1959 


T hus while our annt 


otf of robins thi 


ictual numbers he significant 


ture is that it represents several time 


the maximum spring 


population 


/ , 


inv unusual summ« 
talits What the 


Or nor pars | ! recora 


in several studies in only cor 


pecture { ) 15 dittere: 
communities l 1 Dutch 
] 
‘ 


] 
1scast control 


ein 


ms in 
Midwest have reported a simular di 
olf \ records of several 
dozen or more specimens 


on a sing 


lawn ind il ist ov ona one-at 


homesite Perhaps fortunate 


ist for the historical record, m«¢ 


people are now keeping accurate ! 


ords on , id dying birds, with 
reas lormerlyv Ww 
tly ol lots o 


birds 


1 spite ol these hig losses 
al acTeagt basis the most 


tive figures ld to millions an 


tle reliable 
information on wha etlect 


cCOMSCTN 


nually), we have 


18s, Ol 


will be, on future populations. The 


spring and summer of 1958 have al 
ready gone on record isa notably 


lean vear for robins, as well as many 
other songbirds, and follow-up win 


ter counts have disclosed continued 
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History of Dead and Dying Robins 


on North Campus, Michigan State 


University, East Lansing, 1959 


May 5 
Sick” robin reported by Dr 
Strong and Dr. Drew near Phy 
sics-Mathematics Building. Cap 
tured by Van Velzen and Wal 
it 2:40 p.m. Died at 4:15 


ttunen brought in dead robin 
from near Williams Dormitory 
Might possibly be the one that 
zot away on April 30 
a 
lremoring female seen at Mary 
Mayo Dormitory by Mrs. Wal 
lace and student in early a.m 
Not captured. Couldn't be found 


alive it noon 


female found near Mu 
by student Specimen 


One near Phillips Hall—sick at 
00 p.m.; dead at 11:00 p.m 


11e) Specimen saved 


male ow Plant 
Van Velzen Specimen saved 
\nother found dead near Band 


Shell — by student Specimen 


Iremoring female picked up 

near Berkey Hall 12:30 (\ 

Velzen Was dead in ofhe 

hen I returned at 2:30 p.m 

Adult male with tremors 

Mary Mayo Dormitory 

mm Mrs Wallace 

11:30 a.m Pick-up man said 
had picked up about 10 

dead robins in this one wea 

is spring. Student it other 
ol campus 

muund seven (were put in isl 

i Tis 


Same student found six more 
»bins alter June 7; three (one 
idult, two young) had tremors 
but died, the other three found 
dead. Specimens were saved for 
me but spoiled ind were dis 
carded later 


Summary 


Iwenty seen sick or dying (15 
retrieved, 3 later discarded, 5 
others of uncertain fate) 

Five found dead, specimens 
saved 


[wenty-five found dead, speci 
mens not saved. 


George J]. Wallac: 
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shortages on their usual wintering 


f{udubon Field Noles) : 


but locally, in southern Michigan, 


grounds (see 


1959 showed some recovery of robins 
even in areas that were severely de 
pressed in 1958. Larger numbers in 
1959 are not an unmixed blessing, 
however, as the number of recorded 
dead has been far higher in 1959 
Perhaps it is like a hunting harvest 


if we car harvest a million 


pheasants in southern Michigan 
without seriously affecting the breed 
ing stock, or shoot 19,000,000 doves 
in the states that permit dove hunt 
ing, then the loss of that many 


robins might not be significant 


population-wise. Differences are that 
a hunting harvest in the fall takes 
largely birds which would not sui 
next breeding season, 


whereas a spring die-off of robins 


vive until the 
seriously affects, often more or less 


completely nullifies reproduction 


over large ; is of optimum robin 


range 


Lh. extent to which other species 
| 


share in this dilemma is less known, 
but our campus continues to exhibit 
a dearth of summer resident insecti 
orous birds and a compensating (?) 
abundance of the omnivorous o1 


scavenger types. A sample breedit 


Ig 
bird census on June 7, 


vielded 194 grackles, 


rows (very incomplet 


lor ¢ xample i 
103 house spal 
as most $pal 
rows were still roosting in the vines 
in the early morning), and 55 


pigeons and doves. Starlings and 


cowbirds, though not abundant as 


nesters — cowbirds have few hosts 


available come in by the hundreds 
in late summer from a nearby roost 
estimated at 530,000 to 
Many olf 


scavengers subsist, in part at least, 


which I 


10,000 last veal these 


on hand-outs intended for the tame 
ducks on the river, or on other tid 
bits scattered about the campus; on 
July 6 I watched a battle royal be 
tween a starling and a house spat 
row over an apple core By contrast, 
on the June 7 census, we saw only 
three cardinals (1 per 60 acres) , two 
orioles: one each of three flycatcher 
Spec ies; and no warble rs, vireos, nut 
hatches, « hickadees. wrens. or wood 
peckers (except the flicker). In sum 
mary, in one of the country’s largest 
and most bird-attractive arboretums, 
we had none, or at most, one or two 
pairs per 100 acres of what are ordi- 
narily our commonest insectivorous 
birds. DHE ENp. 
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THE PRESIDENT REPORTS TO you — Continued from page 65 


Convention — 1960 


Make a note 
the national election date in 1960 


we could not change 


a presidential election—and to avoid 


conflicting with it, your directors 
voted to advance the date of the 
Society's next annual convention to 
October 29 through November |, 
1960. It will again be held in New 
York City, starting on Saturday, Ox 
tober 29. The business meeting, elec 
tion o. officers, and annual dinnet 


will follow on Tuesday, November | 


Corkscrew Swamp and a 
New Wildlife Tour 


Because a road was being built 
to give access to Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary in Florida, the Sanctuary 
was closed to the public from August 
1959 to mid-January 1960. The com 
pletion of the road and new facilities 
allowed us to reopen it to visitors 
on January 19. As you may have 
read in the last issue of Audubon 
Audubon 


Tour out of Naples, Flor 


Vagazine, we offer a new 
Wildlife 


ida, for those who wish to visit 


under the ex- 
perienced leadership of Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr. Individual visitors are, 


Corkscrew Swamp 


of course, welcome. To help us meet 
the costs of additional interpretive 
personnel and improved facilities to 
accommodate the increased numbet 
»f visitors that the new road is ex- 
pected to bring to the sanctuary, an 
admission fee of $1.00 is being col- 
lected at the gatehouse. For those 
who come on their own, a self-guided 
tour of the boardwalk is available 
in booklet form, and the resident 
staff is always happy to answer ques- 
tions about the sanctuary. 


Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary is 
open 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Tuesday 
to Sunday inclusive. It is closed on 


Mondays. The charge of $1.00 per 


erson is to people 12 years of age 
| peo} g 


and up; children six through 11 
years of age are admitted free if 
accompanied by a responsible adult. 
Children under six are not admitted; 
nor animal pets. No picnicking or 
permitted 
within the boundaries of the sanc 


overnight camping is 


tuary 


LATE NEWS FROM THE FIRE ANT FRONT 


cember 1959, another quiet an 


nouncement to research workers 


changed the amount to only \l4 
pound per acre, with a second ly 


pound application three to six 


months later. Why were so many 
acres of the Southeast deluged with 
the larger amounts? Why was re 
search not conducted to determine 
that the lesser amount should be 
Why 
take chances with domestic animals, 
wildlife, 


them to such hazards as this toxic 


used? does a control agency 


and people by subjecting 


chemical? It is dangerous when 


taken into the body through the 
mouth but also when it touches the 
skin. We ask that research be con 
ducted BEFORE 


There is no indication 


control programs 
are begun. 
whether the lesser amounts of chem- 
icals per acre will be less damaging 
to wildlife than the 114 or 2 pound 
rates. Funds for research upon these 
questions should be made available 
to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and to state conservation 
departments. Although the last Con- 
gress passed the Magnuson bill to 
authorize the appropriation of $2,- 


565,000 for pesticides research by 


ontinued from page 6 


the Fish and Wildlife 
$280,000 was actually given to this 


Service, only 


agency for the present fiscal year! 

Since the residue of chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides may wash 
into streams, ponds, and even into 
public water supplies, medical and 
health 
turbed at this increasing hazard. For 


public authorities are dis 


heptachlor accumulates in human 
bodies as it does in the bodies of 
insects, earthworms, birds, mammals, 
and other organisms. There are in- 
creasing indications that these chem- 
icals cause increased incidences of 
various forms of cancer, of some 
mental dis- 


More money is needed 


heart disease, and of 
turbances. 
for research upon the accumulative, 
or long-term effects of such pesticides 
upon people as well as upon wild- 
life. So long as unwise control pro- 
grams are continued, more inspectors 
are needed to examine milk, meat, 
fruit, and vegetables for chlorinated 
hydrocarbon content in order to 
prevent shipment and consumption 
of contaminated foodstuffs. Why, 
Should the imported fire 
ant control program be continued? 

— THE END 


indeed, 
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4 male western bluebird steps into the author’s hand to get a mealworm. 


By Frank F. Gander’ 


— after I started providing 
. h water for the birds in my gai 
Ws on bil; big ak den, western bluebirds discovered it, 

CS; Y Vi) WY 4, S and from September to March would 


come almost daily to drink and 


bathe. In a short time, they lost 
* ° 
much of their shyness and would 
WY] Y 1G, Yt) come to the water even while I 
“a / 


t and nurserymat 


Californis 


ill photographs by the author. ributor fudubon 


Entrance to the author’s nursery. The birdhouse in which the bluebirds and ash- 
throated flycatchers nested is in the Engelmann oak at left of the building. 


watched from about ten feet 
They were such beautiful birds that 


I wanted even more 


away. 


them to be 
fearless of me. One mid-September 
day I 
where they could be easily seen by 


scattered some mealworms 
western bluebirds that were perched 


on wires overhead. Several came 
down to pick these up, and I felt 
that a start had been made. 

This was the last of my 


mealworms, and because of a delay 


stock ol 


in obtaining a fresh supply, it was 
the October before I found 
opportunity for further work 
Yet by November 2, 
a male and two fe 


last of 
with 
these birds. 
three bluebirds 
males—were coming to feed several 
times daily, and soon they took pos 
session of the area and started driv 
[his 
when 
found a small 


oak tree, and all three inspected it 


ing away others of their kind. 
attitude increased 


bird 


posse ssive 
they box in a 
together with much twittering. The 
animosity 
did the 
over the 


two females showed no 


toward one another nol 


male appear to favor one 
other. 

By tempting them with meal 
worms, I drew these three birds ever 
to me until, on November 15, 
fed hand. The 
were a more timid, 


November 17, 


closet 
the 
females 


from my 
little 
until 


male 
and it not 
that 
from 


Was 
the dominant one of these fed 


The 


a strange male be- 


my hand. other temale 


went away with 
fore she had ever grown quite tame 


The 


remaining pair continued to control 


enough to come to my hand. 
the area, and at night would roost 
honeysuckle vine. 

white-crowned 


in a tangle olf 
About 


sparrows 


this time, 


became so numerous and 
so tame that it was seldom possible 
mealworms to the 
They began to 

more in then 
All through the winter, they 
their 


for me to get 
western bluebirds. 
wander search for 
food 
continued to drive others of 
kind from the area, however, and on 
March 19, the female began to carry 
nesting material to the birdhouse. 
Flying the 
would gather a large mouthful of 
little sticks dry grass, 
then with the bird 
box. Some of the sticks were so stiff 
that she had trouble getting them 
through = the After 
several unsuccessful attempts to en- 
ter, she would fly to a limb of the 
tree, then make a new approach to 
Every time I watched her, 


down to ground, she 


weedy and 


return this to 


entrance hole. 
the box 
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A male western bluebird drinks from the author’s birdbath drip-pipe. 


she eventually got in with her ma- 
terial. 

The male never helped with the 
nest-building nor did he sing. Most- 
ly, he just sat around and watched, 
and once drove away another male 
that tried to go to the bird box. By 
March 28, the female was spending 
the the 
male took a mealworm that I gave 
him fed his mate there. How- 


ever, on the first of April, they were 


much time on nest, and 


and 


observed mating so that I was net 


certain of the exact time of’ egg 
laying. 
Throughout the time that the 
female incubated, the male contin- 
ued to feed her on the nest, but she 
would leave at intervals, possibly to 
get for herself, to get water, 
or perhaps just to break the mo- 
her task. Everything 
seemed to be going well with this 
pair, but I wondered what would 
happen when the ash-throated fly- 
catchers returned from their winter 


in the tropics, for they had nested 


food 


notony of 


in this box for two previous seasons. 
I saw the first one of the pair on 
April 7. It wanted to go to the nest 
box but driven away by the 
western bluebirds. 

On April 17, I saw both bluebirds 
carrying food to the young ones in 
the nest box, and soon most of their 
time was devoted to this task. Either 
bird would carry away fecal sacs, but 
not on every trip. Watching care- 
fully, I saw that they were raising 
their babies mostly on grasshoppers 
and moths. They hunted for these 
just as they foraged for such prey 
during the winter—sitting on a look- 
out perch, often the electric wires, 
and watching the ground below for 
some insect to betray its presence by 
movement. With kestrels (sparrow 
hawks) hunting the same territory 
by the methods, there was 
between these 


was 


same 
sometimes friction 
two species. 

On May 6, I noticed that both of 
the western bluebirds were sitting 
around on the wires as if they had 
Continued on page 83 


Two female western bluebirds photographed while eating mealworms. 
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PORTRAITS 


of the Inquisitive Young 


By Gordon 5S. Smith 


AS pictures have a universal lan 
guage, so cubs, kittens, and 
pups have a universal appeal. Amer 
ican or foreign, young animals evoke 


kindness, 
Both grown-ups and 


our affection, love, and 
possessiveness 


children succumb to their charm 


72 


A young red fox, native North American. 
ill photographs by the author. 


Cubs, kittens, and pups a 
bone, a ball of wool, and a stick ol 
wood Rain, puddles ol water, 
and muddy feet. . | watch amused, 
and the hours pass as minutes. The 
inquisitive young fascinate the senses 
and hold our attention beyond our 
spare time, but they are not wasted 


hours! 


What is it that turns our heads to 
up”? Children are 
Their “growing 
up” is a source of amusement. Does 
the cub, kitten, or pup appear to do 
the same thing to us? 

I watch the cheetah cub as it runs; 
it may dream of the open plains 
where it speeds after its prey up to 


this “growing 
images of adults. 
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A three-months old cheetah, native of Africa, Asia, and India. 
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native of India, Ar: 
, North and East Africa. 


Young porcupine, 1er native North 
An n. 


60 miles an hour. A strong stroke ol 
its paw and the antelope is felled. 
My cub cuffs me on the arm, play 
fully. He sits and stares straight at 
me, seeming to penetrate my inne 
thoughts. I love him, this huntei 
from India 

Maybe it is the cunning of the red 
fox. Is it inbred in the young one? 
Or must it have wild training? | 
watch its eyes, and see how alert and 
tense it looks! Its ears are cupped 
ready for the next move 

The baby porcupine; born with 
quills, soft at birth, ready to give 
me a defensive swipe with his tail 
before he is weaned. What is he do 
ing now? Dancing? Standing up 


high on his rear legs, he sways back 


and forth in a kind of ritual to the 


gods He seems to reach up with 
his forepaws lor some unknown and 
unseen object. Slowly he comes down 
to earth and reaches for a cabbage 
leaf and munches, the succulent 
juices running down his cheeks 

The young woodchuck, ready to 
pick a friendly fight, stands his 
ground. He boxes with me for an 
opening, grabs my hand in his, and 
takes hold of my thumb between his 
incisors. He tugs, and suddenly gives 
a sharp twist to the right. He plays 
roughly now because he’s growing 
up! 

Whiskers” is a lively spiny mouse 
from Egypt. He darts here and there 
because there is not a moment to 
lose. For what Has he lost some 
thing? Is he really looking for food? 
Mhere is a small pile of seeds in the 
corner. A snap of my fingers and he 
stops. A second snap, and his trum 
pet-shaped ears twitch. His bulbous 
eyes watch, only his whiskers, stand 
ing 


SN 


out like needles from a pin 

cushion, waver. Then he is gone! 
These are not wasted hours. It is 

time filled with learning and pleas 


ure. It is the inquisitive time, when' 
young wild animals test and try, seek , 


and find, sniff and yawn, stretch and 
grow into animalhood. No, time is 
never wasted when I can watch wild 
cubs, kittens, and pups.—THe ENp 


Young woodchuck, a common American 
mammal. 
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"YOURS, Jerry Stillwell” 


The story of a man and his wife who traveled more than 
100,000 miles to record the songs of American birds. 


The recordings began with the song of 
the cardinal. Photograph by Kari H. 
Maslowski. 


Below, Jerry and Norma Stillwell with 
recorder and parabolic reflector that 
catches bird songs. 


4 


Stillwel 


Kansas 


ill photographs by the Stillwells, unless otherwise noted, 


By Mrs. Laird Archer 


f Be Stillwell recordings began 
with the song of a cardinal — o1 
perhaps even earlier in the little 
town of Erie, Kansas, in the horse 
and buggy days, where Jerry grew 
up 

| began wandering through the 
woods looking at birds when 1 
was five years old,” said Jerry. “My 
eyes came about level with Dad's 
coat tails as I followed him. It was 
he who introduced me to the pleas 
ures of outdoor living. By the time 
[ had earned cnough money to go to 
the Universitv of Kansas I had filled 
three memo books with my field 
notes on birds.” 

The song of the cardinal came 
much later, after Jerry and Norma 
were married and had, they thought, 
retired Both Jerry and Norma were 
fond of music and, to avoid the in 
convenience of changing records, 
Jerry began making tape recordings 
of their favorites. “I was playing one 
of our tapes when Norma asked me 
to play it again, and listen; she had 
heard the song ol a cardinal which 
had accidentally added his voice to 
the tape through an open window 
It was Norma’s idea to open the 
window and try for the cardinal 
again. We did. It is our first record 
ing, and we still have it. A new 
world was opened to us.” 

This “new world” led to over 
100,000 miles of travel a second 
career of bird-song recording which 
has taken them into nearly every 
state in the Union, much of it into 
the by-ways, with a car loaded with 
sound equipment 

To a listener of the bird-songs re 
corded by Jerry and Norma, it seems 
as if the birds had only waited for 
their cues and at the conductor's nod 
had given their best solo perform 
ances, while others waiting in the 
wings provided background musi 
a murmur of approval for an ac- 
knowledged artist. The Stillwells 
know otherwise. Only patience, per- 
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sistence, and enthusiasm, and weeks 
of editing, have made possible the 
three volumes of recordings which 
have come from the Stillwell tapes. 

So completely mutual was their en 
thusiasm that each supplemented the 
other, and in the finished records it 
is sometimes Jerry's, sometimes Not 
ma’s, voice which is heard in the 
brief informative interludes. Even 
their marriage came about partly 
through a love for birds. “It was 
ill college that | met Norma, said 
Jerry She was studying violin, but 
when she learned I was interested in 
birds she threw the violin away and 
bought a bird book Not true,” 
said Norma was already inter 
ested in birds; you forget I grew up 
under three mulberry trees.” Jerry 
‘We got into the habit of walking 
together and looking at birds, and in 
1917 we were married. Now the gal 
knows a durn sight more about 
birds than I do Not true, either,” 
said Norma 

Following his vears at the Univer 
sity of Kansas, where Jerry studied 
mechanical engineering, he worked 
for 23 vears for the American Petro 
leum = Institute in Dallas Bird 
watching becam i leisure occupa 
tion during those strenuous vears 
but Norma and Jerry found in Dal 
las many congenial bird watchers and 
were in demand as speakers. Norma 
did most of the speaking before 
younger groups; Jerry organized the 
Dallas Ornithological Society 

In 1948 Jerr l ! | for reasons 
of health They told to go fish 
ing, go play voll said Jerry scorn 
fully. Instead, Norma and Jerry en 
tered then ne\ world 

Before long we bought a house 
trailer, sold our home, and took to 
the road. Our slogan was ‘follow the 
bluebirds That was in Decembet 
1948. We went to Florida, the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, to the north, 
south, east, and west Chat trailer 
Was a jonah too hard work at our 
ge. We got rid of it later.” 
In the fal 


a 
| of 1950 thev decided to 
look for a home Then require 
ments: quiet, adequate facilities, 
plenty of room, and plenty of birds. 
Chese they found in a ten-acre place 
outside of Favetteville, Arkansas, in 
the Ozarks, and named it Avian 
Echoes. Many of the bird-songs on 
their first published record came 
from these ten acres. They had given 
illustrated talks in Dallas, using 
some early published records of bird 
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Louisiana water-thrush photographed at nest by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


Norma tried to catch the song of a Louisiana water-thrush as it flew up and down 
this Ozark creek. 


songs. But in these pioneering rec 
ords the space devoted to each bird 
was short and lacking in variety ol 
song And Norma’s beloved tufted 
titmouse was missing 
We knew what we wanted, said 
Jerry, “but we were a long way from 
knowing how to get it. Our agreed 
objective was to show the versatilits 
of individual species, with no wast 
space Phat is the prime feature ol 
our records — often only two repeti 
ons of each song pattern, but 
from several to many difkerent songs 
depending on the versatility of th 
species 
r three 
vere Tec l } Ow people 
yr the \ le ! following 
birds with Lap if [ publish 
tor tun 
ad to hel; 


vers and i pl isure 


Organ-pipe cactus in southwestern Ari- in bird-songs 
zona, where Jerry and Norma recorded For fou ! ught and 
the songs of cactus wrens, Scott's ; 
orioles, and phainopeplas. _—n 
mip mw « rece Lines 
Photograph of pine siskin by Hugh M. “git tig ne Sebi 
Halliday 


This trail, far above Pecos River, east of Santa Fe, led the Stillwells to their record- 


ing of a pine siskin. 
& 
| 
4 2, 


x. 


Kentucky said he could build us 
what we wanted, and he did—a 
special job. Now we can use a thou- 
sand feet of line with no loss in 
volume 

‘It was late 1950 before we really 
got our equipment into top shape. 
We knew just what to do if the birds 
would cooperate. Norma holds the 
reflector and drags a thousand feet 
ol line, more or less, while I run the 
recordet She points the reflecto1 
mike at any and every bird that calls 
within listening range or sight. And 
we signal back and forth — some 
times with whistles, sometimes with 
talk. I never know where Norma’s 
going to turn up next, working he 
way into a good spot It’s a two 
person job 

We try to find the bird’s favorit« 
perch and set up the microphone 
there.” (“Jerry has an uncanny sense 
for knowing where the bird is going 
to be,” said Norma; and “Poppy 
cock,” replied Jerry.) “Most birds 
have their favorite singing perches 
Down near Miami my friend Paul 
Kellogg had a dead pine just outside 
his window where two mockingbirds 
sang everyday. Not many birds are 
that predictable 

We scout out a recording site 
that can take days—and the place 
can be a long way from where we'r 
staying. Then we get up at thre 
o'clock and drive to it, hoping that 
the wind won't come up, that -no 
planes will fly over, that it won't 
rain, and that the birds will sing 
It’s cold that early in the morning 
but we find that if we set up ou 
equipment before dawn we can get 
the birds with less interference from 
sounds we don’t want.” 

‘Almost anything can happen,” 
said Norma. “Once in the Adiron 
dacks we had scouted a winter wren 
ina bog on a lightly traveled road, 
{0 miles from our base cabin. We 
got there before dawn and there was 
the wren. It was a big thrill; birds 
don't always sing right under one’s 
nose. We were all ready when Jerry's 
cold fingers let several hundred feet 
of tape slither into a tangled spiral 
on the ground. By the time we had 
warmed our hands and rewound the 
tape the bird had vanished. We had 
to come back the next day — but we 
got the wren.” 

“Our first long-playing record 
came out in the fall of 1952,” said 


Jerry. “It represents common birds 


from the eastern states. I haven't the 
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slightest idea how much time and 


travel and tape went into it. We 


worked four years before we started 
Probably 800 hours of edit 

ing went into that record; it went 
through three or four transforma 
Lions 

“Most of the birds on our Num 
ber 2 record we got in one year ol 
travel. We knew what we wanted, 
we knew where to go, and we had 
good luck We were especially lucky 
on warblers that, far too often — fon 
us — sing from the tops of tall trees 
and, as a class, do very little ‘wa 
bling’; usually the song is a high 
pitched, thin, ‘zee, zee, zee.” On this 
trip we found a 4,000-foot plateau at 
Mountain Lake, Virginia, with cut 
over timbe1 low trees — heavily in 
fested with little caterpillars, where 
the migrating and resident warblers 
were having a ast Thirty thou 
sand feet of tape went into that 
record 

“Western birds were harder In 
the East you can sometimes get ten 
recordings per mile as compared to 
one in the West. Western birds be 
gin at about the 90th meridian, the 
high central plains, but they have ex 
tremes of habitat. Habitat, of course, 
can vary from low to high within a 
small area. For three years we tray 
eled about 50,000 miles before we 
were satished that we had a good, 
represent itive collection of songs ol 
western birds 

“We reduced 25 miles of 
about eight miles, and out of that 
selected 3,000 teet for the record. By 
that time we had more species than 
we could find room for 

“At last we got two ground doves, 
Mexican and Inca; we got them but 
we couldn't use them because they 
were too taint Possibly we should 
have had a larger reflector to bring 
in those lowe! pitched bird Voices 
But then Norma would need a 
strong-armed helper to carry equip 
ment — mike and_ reflector, mike 
wire, binoculars, Peterson's ‘Guide,’ 
sometimes a tripod to hold the re 
flector, sometimes a folding stool to 
make patient waiting more comfort 
able. 

I’m usually disappointed in grouse 
ind doves Dine bluc grouse lives 
around an altitude of 2,000 to 8,000 


feet, by himself, not in groups. In a 


pine forest you can hear him talking 
but you can't tell where he is. Then 
when we finally got the reflector 
trained on him, all he said was 


ntinued on page 8&2 
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Swallow Falls State Park in western Maryland, where the Stillwells made their fav- 
orite recording of the songs of a wood thrush, a veery, a black-throated green 
warbler, and a “duet of ovenbirds.” 


(4 Puget Sound (white-crowned) sparrow sang from this log as the Stillwells recorded 
its song on Rosario Beach, near Anacortes, Washington. 


Photograph of white-crowned sparrow by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


BIRD FINDING WITH 
Pettin gil l 


Sewall 


Jemez 


Springs Bland 
/ 


WHERE 


Introduction 


l ropl il Audu 


I lorida, is 


My visits with the 
bon Society in Miami 
lecturer for Audubon Screen Tours 
have always been made doubly en 
joyable through the hospitality ol 
Mr. Louis A 


astic and keen observer of birds 


Stimson in enthusi 


Mi Stimson, has been a_ stee 
metallurgist by profession, and lh 
has been i bird W itcher SINCE rie 
was a boy. At the age of nine 
the Caroline Islands, he recalls 
being much impressed with a nest 
which he now believes was a fairy 
bovhood 


terns His later exper! 


ences in Massachusetts, where bird 
watching already had a wide follow 


ing, and his undergraduate vears 


iw many 
monuments if} 
ds ol his observat 
published It / 
Nat H 
} 


t fis 


fiel 
exandet 
orida Bu 

Mr. Stimson 

Miami. It 

elcome him as a 


Olin Sewall Pettin 


By Louis A. Stimson 


A° an introduction to a two-yeat 
trip in the West with a mobil 
home, my wife, Dorothy, and I spent 
two months (from July 25 to Sep 
tember 25, 1956) in Santa Fe. Dw 
ing this period we observed 142 bird 
species of which 63 were either new 
to me or (in a few cases) had been 


seen only on previous trips to the 


80 


oast. I will gladly furnish a 

ol species to anyone interested. 

Mr. |. Stoklev Ligon’s chaptei on 

New Mexico in Sewall Pettingill’s 

\ Guide Finding West 
j 


of the Mississippi describes only 


to ] | 


one trip trom Santa Fe. Using in 
formation obtained from the Santa 
Fe Chamber of Commerce, the Na 
tional Forest Service office, the re 
gional headquarters of the National 


Parks Service, and Florence Mer- 
riam Bailey’s “Birds of New Mex 
ico,” I found that there were many 
other available trips ol possible in- 
terest to the bird finder 

areas tor 


The most productive 


birds turned out to be near ow 
Trailer Ranch, 
ibout four and one-half miles south 
of Santa Fe on US Route &5. Before 


temporary home, the 


breakfast strolls (5 to 7 a.m.) down 
the pinon- and juniper-covered 
slopes to the west and northwest 
of the Trailer Ranch 


ilfalfa fields and lanes beyond were 


The land is well 


along the 


ilways rewarding 
fenced but the only owner I encoun 
tered offered no objections to my 
visits. Another birding area near at 
farther south off 
\irport Road neat 
Santa Fe Goll 


ind Country Club, where there were 


hand was a little 
Route 85 on the 


the entrance to the 


rigation reservoirs on each side ol 
road. These ponds yielded my 
eared grebe and many wate 

ds and shorebirds. Broad-tailed 

ind rufous hummingbirds inhabited 
the Kansas sunflowers around the 
uppel pond. These two areas pro 


duced 87 species lor my list 


| he Pecos Canyon trip described 
in Pettingill’s guide is interesting 
ind worth while, but there is now 
in easier way to reach the highe 
clevations. A good gravel road leads 
to Hyde State Park, northeast of 
Santa Fe, and a fairly good moun 
tain road continues up to the \spen 
Basin or Ski Area at an elevation 
ol 10,500 leet Dhere are many 
places along this route wide enough 
to park a car and look for birds o1 


idmire the 


scenery. At the end of 
the road the 
ski-lift will carry one to an 11,000 


foot height and a wonderful view 


year-round operating 


\lter some acclimatization, an ac 
tive bird finder may prefer to walk 
up the winding truck, or work, 
road. In the woods along this road, 
Dorothy spied our first blue grouse. 
We found Williamson's sapsuckers, 
gray jays, green-tailed towhees, and 
white-crowned sparrows around the 
Basin. Near the top ol the ski-lift 
a well-defined horse trail to the left 
winds up the open mountainside to 
the forested ridge above Santa Fe 
Lake, and continues an easier ascent 
to a point above the timberline on 
the upper shoulder of Lake Peak. A 
little care is needed to complete the 
climb to the top of the peak, but 
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even at 65 years young I found it 
not too difficult. A eagle 


soaring overhead while being scold- 


golden 


ed by a Clark’s nutcracker from a 
sale rock perch below perhaps of 
fered some compensation for the 
climb, but, if that were not enough, 
the wonderful panorama from the 
12, 408-foot peak was more than suf 
ficient 

The return auto trip may be 
varied by taking the right-hand turn 
about two miles or more below the 
Basin. A left turn at the next inte 
section leads down through the 
beautiful Pacheco Canyon, and onto 
State Route 22 to Tesuque and U.S 
Route 285 back to Santa Fe. A light 
shoulder knapsack and small can 
teen are handy for an all day tramp 


As early as August 25 | 


morning temperature at nine o'clock 


found a 
to be 36°F near timberline. Fow 
trips to Aspen Basin, with three ex 
tended to Lake Peak vielded i list 


ol 95 speck 5 


Bana lier National 


15 miles 


Drive north on US Route 285 to 


Monument is 
northwest of Santa Fe 
Pojoaque ind west on State Rout 
Monument entrance. A 
booklet on the Birds in Bandeliei 


t to the 


may be purchased at headquarters 
I found several species that were not 


listed eithe in the bookle or in 
the he ulquarters | IL he most 
unusual, and far out of their norma! 
range, were two Mexican jays which 
we found on the River Trail, on 
July 0. This observation was con 
Thomson, 


later by Range 


who reported seeing the species in 
the campground the first week of 


September Later I saw many Mex 


firmed 


ican jays in southwestern New Mex 
\rizona I he 


distinctiy ind was definitely the 


Ico and call not 1S 
same at Bandelier 

There ire several trails in the 
Monument available for bird find 
ing. The trail upstream along EI 


Rito ce 


easiest and supposed] the 


los Frijoles is perhaps the 
birdiest 
Dorothy and I turned back at the 
!-mile marker for an 8-mile round 
trip. Of course, we carried lunch. 
The trail downstream for three and 
one-half miles to the Rio Grande 
River was harder not only because 
of the mainly 


steepel grades, but 


because we made the return trip 
in the heat of the early afternoon. 
The Stone Trail, starting a 


little above the 


Lions 
campground, rises 
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rapidly up the canyon wall to the 
mesa above. 
intermediate small canyons to be 
climbed before reaching the famed 
Alamo Canyon. That makes a nine- 
mile round trip. Horses are avail- 
able near headquarters for more 
extended trips. The total bird list for 
the Monument is around 120 species. 


On seven all-day tramps I found 64. 


Bevond Bandeélier rise the 


Mountains, a 


Jemez 
fascinating region 
from both historic and scenic view 
points and with many good birding 
spots. The Santa Fe National Forest 
covers much of the area, with camp 
grounds and 
tlong the roads. At the Forest Serv 


Santa Fe Post 


picnic areas situated 
ice ofhce, above the 
Ofhice, | found an 11-page pamphlet, 
Votor 7 p Santa Fe National For 
est, with a motor log for three trips 
into the region. If this is not avail 
able, would suggest for birding 
purposes the following two trips on 
different days 

From Santa 


Route 8&5 to 


1) An outside loop 
Ke go south on US 
Bernalillo, thence right on State 
Route 44, and 
Nine miles north of Jemez 
Iurn left 


(towards 


again right on State 
Route 4 
Springs is La Cueva “S 
here on State Route 126 
Cuba and continue about nine 
miles to Fenton Lake 


coots breed at Fenton Lake and the 


American 


highly-colored young are interesting 
\udubon’s warblers ire numerous 
Just east of the lake I found my first 
Merriam’s turkeys, 
The bee-balm (Monarda sp.) 


was in bloom and broad-tailed hum 


truly beautiful 


birds 
mingbirds were common. through 
the mountains and numerous in the 
fenced fields a little west of the “Y”’ 
Return to the Y”, turn left on 
Route 4 to Pojoaque, turn right on 
US Route 285 to Santa Fe. A one 
mile side trip to the right 8.2 miles 
east of the “Y” will bring you to 
Jemez Falls Picnic Area where it is 
worth while to look fo1 pygmy nut 
hatches and othe Farther 
east, Route 4 skirts the Valley 


Grande, said to be the largest ex 


birds. 


tinct volcanic crater in the world, 
and crosses the pass where one has 
an aerial view of the Los Alamos 
nuclear research center. 

(2) An inside south 
from Santa Fe on US Route 85 for 
22 miles to the foot of La Bajada 


Hill, but do not cross the Galisteo 
River right on the 


loop. Go 


Bridge. Turn 


There are then three 


road toward Cochiti Pueblo. At 7 
cross the Rio 
straight a- 


miles, turn right, 
Grande, and continue 
head through Bland Canyon, an old 
gold-mining area, to a point 29.5 
miles distant. Turn left on State 
Route 4 for 9.9 miles; then left on 
the road to Paliza. Six and one-half 
miles down this road a side road 
on the left leads to Cerro Pelado 
Lookout Tower, a 7-mile climb to 
an elevation of 10,000 feet, and a 
panoramic view of the Jemez region. 
\t 6.4 miles from the turnoff to the 
Lookout Paliza 
Campground. Here one has a choice 
of return routes. A sharp reverse 
turn left takes you to Bear Spring 
from the 


lowe! lies the 


and is about 39 miles 
starting point on Route 85. The 
road leads through a dense forest 
and then through a desolate “burn” 
to the eastern escarpment. With no 
trees to block the view the pan 
orama from here is stupendous. The 
road winds down the escarpment 
Peralto Canyon, where 


Rocks, 


erosion, are seen 


ind along 
the white Tent a peculiar 
result of across 
the canyon. Passing the entrance to 
Cochiti Pueblo (unless you wish to 
visit it), continue to Route 85 and 
turn left to Santa Fe. This route 
may not be passable after protracted 
wet seasons, but we found it good 
in 1956. The 


go straight 


alternate route is to 


ahead at the Paliza 
Campground to Jemez Pueblo and, 
bearing left on Route 4, return to 
Bernalillo via Routes 4 and 44, 
thence left on Route 85 to Santa Fe. 
My trips through the Jemez Moun 


tains gave me a list of 39 species. 


Tix “scenic 
only pretty but has many 


route to Taos is not 
birding 
Follow US Route 8&5 
east from Santa Fe to Las Vegas. 


There take State Route 3 north. A 
Vegas the 


possibilities. 


few miles beyond Las 
road skirts Lake, 
waterbirds and shorebirds may be 
found. The Vale of Mora is attrac- 
tive and the climb out of Vigil Can- 
yon is spectacular. Crossing over a 


Storrie where 


pass the road runs for some miles 


down the well- wooded Embudo 
Creek Valley. On approaching Taos 
the highest peak in the state, Mt. 
Wheeler (13,160 feet), 


view. Pettingill’s guide describes two 


comes into 


birding trips from Taos. 

Farther east on US Route 85, 
between Las Vegas and Springer, 
there are some good birding ranch 
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Well east ol 
the mountains the open plains are 


ponds, one quite largé 
far-reaching. It was along here that 
Dorothy spotted our first prairie fal 
black 
billed magpies and common crows 

We found the 
Lookout 
feet, with a walk along the 
son Peak Trail, 
Nineteen miles east of Santa Fe, on 
US Route 8&5, take the left fork 
Route 50) to Pecos. A short 
distance beyond the fork watch for 
‘Lookout 
lower” sign. Follow it to the towe1 

The 13,000-foot 


Iruchas Peaks may be 


con. In this same area range 
drive to Glorieta 


Baldy lowe! at 10,199 
Chomp 


quit interesting 


(State 
a left side road with a 


heights of the 
reached by 
going north from Santa Fe on US 
Route 285 to Riverside. Turn right 


there on State Route 76 to the vil 


lage of Truchas. At Truchas, turn 


right along the irrigation ditch, and, 


CTOSSINg the Rio de Truchas, con 


tinue on up into the mountains 


Birds were numerous along the 


stream. Precise directions for the 


Truchas Peak Trail should be’ ob 


tained at Truchas, or better, at the 


Forest Service ofhce in Santa Fe. An 


interesting loop back from Truchas 


to Santa Fe may be made by con 


inuing north on Route 76 to Pen 
Route 75 


thence lett on ite 


ough Dillon Canve to Embudo 
d lefton US Rout 
ri 


Besides Lil¢ birding ind SCC 


irives Santa ke otters much 
Dorothy and |] 


in othe 


iorms ot interest 


vill long remember our two-month 


interlude in that delighttul 


quaint 


t\ fHe EN 


“YOURS, JERRY STILLWELL” — «« 


oomph. Couldn't use that 
After the birds, we find the peo 
ple most interesting. Folks are usu 
ally triendly, and we ought to know 
Once when we were parked in Bran 
son, Missouri, a couple came over to 
see what we were doing and the next 
day the wile came out with a platte: 
whole ‘dern’ dinner on it. We ran 


across people all along who insisted 


Must he 


some connection between birds and 


on doing things like that 


hospitality 
led 


“Finally wi decided we couldn 


travel any more without some 
money. Luckily we 
lisher. He didn’t know birds, but h 
decided to take a five We 


pay all our expenses if we ever staye: 


found a pub 


might 


} 


home and gave our royalties a chan 


to catch up It's not a way to make 
a living, but it’s fun, and we 
the country 
When the Stillwells returned from 
likely to 
Then 


tape s 


recording tour they wert 
ve 40 or 50 reels ol tape 
began the editing. First the 
were listened to ill of them and 


notes made 


in addition to the notes 
taken in the fie ld 
Then the tapes were run throug! 


again and sorted by species. Finally 


each reel was cut up into pieces ol 


varving length, by species, and thes« 
joined together until all the songs 
from one species were on one reel 
Next, they listened to each reel as 
a whoie, to get a general idea of its 
contents. At this point they dictated 


on another tape a rather detailed 


summary of where the songs were r¢ 
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specihc 
particulal song 
il ind Splice: 
song Lape WILI 
omment in its prope 
Lhis does not make tl 
lor 1 In choosing 
rom all 
the most 
lection must mac Lhe 
ot repetitl ms we ( yrunted 
1¢@ number of 
Briel written n 
mnection with 


the choice 


substitute somect 


Painstaking 


like songs 
thing 
different ve! 
similal 
the recor ( if easiel 
cdlistinction 
irned never to make a 
vative generalization regarding 
because tomorrow the 
bird may do what Vi said he 


couldn't Flycatche 


bird-song 


onsid 


ered singers, but each species has a 
And once 
cardinal’s 


distinctive dawn song. 
just once —we heard a 
courtship song—quite different from 
the typical cardinal song. That was 
before we had a recorder. 

Ihe white-eyed towhee, recorded 
in the Cypress Gardens, also has a 
special courtship song. He came to 
the microphone we had placed in a 
thicket and gave us the most finished 
song we ever heard from a towhee 
song o1 call we recorded 


field and out 


Every 
carries us back to the 
Audubon warble 
means to us the Sangre de Christo 
range in New Mexico, 7,000 feet up 
Our prairie chickens we found in 
Oklahoma. We were lucky in Neé 
braska; on the North Platte Rivet 


right time for 


memories The 


we were just at the 
migrating cranes. 

In the Poconos we recorded ow 
first hermit thrush, deep in the hem 
lock woods. Our pine siskin came 
from Windsor Ranch, in New Mex 
ico. A magpie conversation is oun 
memenio from the Garden of the 
Gods. Western grebes mean Klamath 
Lake, Oregon; Scott's oriole, Ram 
sey Canyon in Arizona 

Our bird memories are also flower 
memories, and tree memories, and 
landscape memories. And memories 
of friends. Friends have helped us, 
many times.” 

One mighi have expected the Still 
wells to remain at home at Avian 
Echoe Be 
and sweep ol view, and rest 
But the Stillwells 


unpredic 


with its comfort, conven 
ICTICE 
from their travels 

is well as birds were 
table. Soon they were talking about 
which ‘ to go—west ol south? 
It was not long before the usual 
series of postcards mailed en rout 


Mesa, \rizona 
thousands of Gambel’s 


began to. arrive 
IL here Are 
sparrows in this country now. Not 
Reported to be on 
strike against E. Taft Benson 
Ducson We backtracked to try 


for the elf owl—not yet found. Just 


ring 
singing 


now I am trying to recuperate from 
burning the candle at both ends and 
in the middle on that derned owl. 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota 

This country full of lakes. Lakes 

full of ducks. And ducks full of 
ibhorrence for mikes .” Ely, Min 


nesota “Saw five loons vesterday 


and not one had a good word to 


SAY. « « 
\ll signed, “Yours, Jerry Stillwell.” 
THe Enpb 
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WESTERN BLUEBIRDS IN 
MY GARDEN — (ontinued 


from page 71 


nothing to do. For several hours 
I watched them and not once did 
they go to the nest box with food. 
\t times, the female would fly to 
the tree and sit on a branch and 
call—then fly away again. I became 
worried, so I tossed some meal- 
worms out for the birds right unde 
the nest tree Ihe female came 
down and picked up three of these, 
then perched on a limb of the tree 
and called The mal picked up a 
worm and went right to the box 
to feed the young ones. The female 
scolded him and sputtered around 
quite a bit, but finally, she, too, 
went to the box and fed the 
Both 


with eager cries so that I knew the 


nest- 
lings parents had been met 
young were still there, but for the 
rest olf that day I did not see them 


make 


The female 


another trip to the box 
often called from the 
branches, while the male sat on the 
I heard 


liquid warbling 


wires, and for the first time, 
him sing—a lovely 
Both 


whenevei 


made a big fuss 


kestrel* in 


the vicinity, so I concluded that 


pare nts 
there was a 
leave 


was time for the young to 


the nest, and that they were being 
left hungry until they did so. Short 
ly after noon on May 7, one young 
came out of the box but other duties 
kept me 


early 


from watching it. In the 


evening, I heard it calling 


from the oak trees across the road, 
and another baby bluebird was hop 
ping about in the tree near the box 
This one I watched closely, and it 
had a big time, picking at every 
thing within reach. Not once did 
it flutter or exercise its wings. While 
house finch 


it was there, a male 


came to look at it, and the baby 
bird did not show fear, but when 
a roadrunner ran under the tree, 
and when a kestrel flew past about 
70 vards away, the little bird “froze”’ 
without any coaching call from its 
parents 
The male came to it and fed it, 
and as he left, the little one hopped 
to a more 


open perch and flew 


after him. Ninety feet it went across 
a brisk breeze, wheeled to the lee 


side of an oak tree across the road 


and came upwind to a perfect land 


ing. For a first flight, this seemed 


*The name kestrel is often applied to 
our American sparrow hawk. Kestrel is the 
common name for Falco tinnunculus, a small 
European falcon, which our American sparrow 
hawk resembles and is related to The Editor 
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like an astounding performance, es 
pecially since there had been little 
chance to build up wing muscles 
by exercise while in the crowded 
box. The rest of the brood left the 
following morning, and the parents 
led them away so that for two days 
I did not see any of them. 


With the western bluebirds gone 
their old nest-box, the ash 


throated flycatchers shifted their at 


from 


although they had 
flicke1 box 


cleaned out 


tention to it, 
started building in a 
on my lath house. I 
the box in which the bluebirds had 
nested, and found the nest was a 
compacted mass of twigs and grass 
with no circular arrangement of the 
material, no lining, and very little 
depression in the middle. On May 
‘2. the 


drove the flycatchers away from the 


bluebirds returned and 
box, but after the female bluebird 
had gone to the birdbath and 
bathed, they left again. On the fol 
lowing day, the flycatchers started 
building. By May 16, this female 
was spending much time on _ the 
nest, and her mate drove away the 
western bluebirds when they re 
turned. Five young bluebirds came 
along with their parents on_ this 
trip. 

On May 18, the former bluebird 
tenants again returned, but the ash 
throats were away at the time. They 
went into the box, but quickly came 
out again. Then the male went in 
by himself and stayed for almost a 
When he 


flew up onto the telephone cable 


his beak. Then both 


minute came out, he 
and wiped 
flew away. 

Puzzled by the male western blue 
watched the fly 


bird’s actions, I 


catchers when they returned, but 


they seemed to act in their usual 
erratic fashion. However, the female 
did bring in much more nesting 
material at this time, but she habit 
ually did bring in more material 
all through the brooding period. 
Just after sun-up on May 19, the 
western bluebirds returned, and a 
desperate battle took place for pos 
session of the box. The birds seemed 
matched, and 


with 


to be quite evenly 


they fought for some time 
neither side victorious. Finally both 
flycatchers took after the male blue- 
bird, forced him to the ground and 
pecked him until he squealed, wrig 
gled loose, and fled. Then they took 
after the female and routed her in 


short order. This was the last time 


the western bluebirds tried to re- 
take the box, and I saw them only 
at intervals throughout the rest of 
the summer. 

The ash-throats continued at the 
June 10, 
At first, they brought small 
food items, but soon they fed grass- 


box and by were fecding 


young. 
hoppers to the youngsters, almost 
exclusively. They got these by perch- 
ing low on weeds and fences and 
ground 
insects that they saw moving. On 


then picking up from tl 


July 2, 


nest, and a fourth one on the fol- 


three of the young left the 


morning. One young I 
90-foot flight to 
the oak tree across the road, just 


lowing 
watched made a 
as I had seen the young western 
bluebird do. 

Remembering the strange actions 
of the male western bluebird at the 
box when he went in it during the 
absence of the flycatchers, I counted 
the number of days during the nest 
ing period of the flycatchers and 
compared it with the record of the 
previous season. I found that in the 
present season eight days longer 
elapsed between the time nest-build 
ing started and the time when the 
young left the nest, than in the pre 
vious season. Circumstantial evi 
dence suggested that the male blue 
bird had destroyed some eges of his 
rivals, so | examined the nest to 
see if there was any evidence. 

This flycatcher nest, like those of 
the two previous years, was made 
hair, apparently taken 
from the remains of dead animals 


largely of 


as it had quite a carrion odor to 
it. The lower part of the nest was 
of rabbit and ground squirrel hair: 
the upper part was of skunk hair. I 
could find no eggshells, but the 
central part of the nest was so badly 
soiled and decayed as to make their 
detection dificult. As neither parent 
had been seen to carry away fecal 
sacs until the last few days that the 
young were in the nest, this soiled 
condition was not surprising. With- 
out further evidence, I cannot ac- 
cuse the male bluebird of doing as 
the house wren is known to do 
reduce competition for nesting cavi- 
ties by destroying the eggs of rival 
species. Next year, 1 hope these two 
pairs of birds will again use one ot 
both of the bird boxes I have set 
up for them so that I may continue 
my observations of their individual 
habits and interesting relations. 
THE END 
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Mevican Attracting 
Bird Songs _ ssirds 


THE VOICES OF 


OF TYPICAL MEXICAN RDS 


let RANGI 


Canteen for Forest Dwellers 


By Helen Hoover * he trunk to scatter the birds and find 
everything delicious. A pair of blue jays 

S' PILING u l 1 lor that examined the surroundings most 
\ irds is hi i thay carefully from high branches, came the 
next day to approve of the corn, and 

downy and hairy woodpeckers, peeked 

iround tree trunks at the house, whil 

awaiting their turn at the suet. Chicka 


dees and nuthatches, feeding on weed 


- took pl I seeds at the opposite side of the cabin 

American I repal I . ” cl located the food 1 week later Qu 

‘ 1 tu wilderness canteen was going to be a 

- nged thi D riotous success, and the riot was not 
Bird SON g iltogether figurative 

al t \ s With the whiskey jacks, chickadees 

ie: dalien pidinblehaietnedn tee creme ipp ind blue jays competing as individuals 

rhe hubbub resembled that around 1 

vargain table. Suddenly a pileated wood 

ecker dropped onto the bench, which 

instantly vacated by the smaller 

ests, with the exception of one nut 

that hung on the edge wings 

1, beak open, hissing and swaying 

the front half of a small, brave 

on. After the big red-crested visitor 


sampled the suet and had flown 


the others reorg inized their squ ib 


chick idees Guy wav to the nut 


that dodg asthe downies that 


m the whiskey jacks, that avoided 


Sketch by Mr. 
Hoover ol his 
suet cage on 


Cornell University wooden platform, 
Records nalled or stapled 
and reasons for 


its design, on 
page 85, opposit 


n Audubon Magazine 
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the blue jays, that stood about even 


with the hairy woodpeckers. All the birds 
flew from the squirrels except one hairy 
which hopped up behind any squirrel, 


not on guard, and rapped him forcefully 


in the rear. Since our canteen’'s clientele 


was not to be restricted, we would have 


to keep the peace by adjusting feeding 


methods to separate the guests 


Today, the bench still stands under 


the cedar tree, but the station covers an 
irea some 50 x 15 feet outside our kit 


chen door. Corn and crackers are served 
with a 
We place 
high and 
are popular with the red en ls 


like to } 


survey then 
lordly manner while eating 


on flat 8 x 12 inch wooden trays 


low rim to minimize spillage 


these six or seven feet they 
which 
surroundings in a 
ind ich he 
blue jays that are constantly looking for 


held as 


which 


danger. One of the travs has 


many as ten chipping sparrows 


argued about the crowded conditions 


but fed heartily nevertheless. A lower 


shelf by the door sheltered by the eaves 


pleases our flying squirrels, for which 


I nightly put out corn, scraps of fat 


ind graham crackers 
Small piles of cracked corn lie here 


and there—near the under-root home 


ot the boreal red-backed 
the edge of the \ 


voles, along 


oodshed floor for 


chipmunks, at widely spaced intervals 


beside ow paths so that red squirrels 


can feed with only admonitory chat 


invwhere sheltered for the 
little 


tering, and 
delicate deer mice ind timid 
jumpers t feed here in the absence 
ol we iscls 


\t first 


carrying all the suet* 


prevet the squirrels 


home, we nailed 
vcnch rn wire-mesh Caves 
but some squirrets 

When i 
Irom one ol 
ni itly back 


empty it, Ade devised i hemispheri 


pliers to spread t res 
fisher removed the nails 
j 


es ind turned it 


r container f-inch wire mesh on 
which 


taken nigh The cage 


inches 


i 4x 10 inch ooden backin 


could 
is C1en mesh bottom 
istened by a 
ry over a nail 
trunk by i hol 
Once a 


extension 


forgotten cage was removed during a 


wintel nigl 1 fisher IT he next 


spring Ade found it 200 teet away 
brush pile, its 
fully untwisted, and its contents neatly 


removed 


under a fastener care 


Gradually tiie 


mals have learned to continue 


feeding 
the yard, with th 


blue jays 


is we move maou 


tmutious 


exception ot 


ind some ol insients hich are 


with ( rt time to become 


iccustlome d 


Handfeeding of wild things requires 
that the 
and that he be able 
holding out the 


person be relaxed and confi 


dent to sit or stand 


in one position, food 


with the steadiness of a student of yoga 


But when the birds and other animals 


have become accustomed to accepting 


food from an individual's fingers, rea 


sonable movements do not frighten 
them 


The whiskey 


come to our 


were the first to 
black 
capped chickadees a close second. The 
chickadees 


and seem to prefer having us toss bits 


jacks 
hands, with the 


brown-capped were slower 


of cracker on the ground for them 
I he blue 


proceedings 


Jays keep a wary eve on the 
high 


will sometimes fly down for food which 


from branches and 
we toss within their sight 

Both red 
feed 
former by day and the 
They 


it Is 


and flying squirrels hand 


readily throughout the vear, the 


latter by night 


tend to be nervous at first and 


important that the food—in our 


case, the ever-welcome graham crackers 


be held so that it extends beyond the 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner’s Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 


Dinah Dee’s 
Fabulous 


HUMMINGBIRD 
FEEDER 


(actual photograph) 


vy, 


This fabulous feeder will fill your yard with beau 
tiful hummingbirds. Simple to fill, easy to clean, 
insect proof, instructions enclosed. Perfect gift 
birdloving friends. Sold year round 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. $1.95 ppd., 
$3.75 for two. Each additional $1.50. U.S 


and Possessions and Canada 


for your 


Unconditionally Guaranteed. No COD's Please 
Write 


DINAH DEE 
Post Office Box 6734, Dept. 46 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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PATENTED 
Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 


Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL, 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


Fountain Spray 
for Soug Birde 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
cutlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse —- 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 


Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
1ose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 


the permanent 
year-around 
bird attractor 


e@ Lifetime service — with continued good 

appearance. Aluminum and glass, no rust 

Easy to fill. Seed capacity for many days 

Sanitary and clean. Cast aluminum feed 

ing table. 

Rust-proof aluminum hood 

Duraglas container. Adjustable ports for 

seed flow control 

Mounts on 6 ft. length of 1 in. galvan 
ized pipe 

@ Protector cone shields against predatory 
animals. 

Feeder No. 3 (shown) Capacity 2'/2 gal- 
lons $27.50 f.0.b. factory 

Feeder No. 2 (same style) Capacity 7s 
gallons .. - $17.50 f.0.b. factory 

Prices squirrel 

(We 


Pipe 


inciude feeder 
suggest you get pipe 
wanted.) Send n 


ater Circular avatlabl 


WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Box 487, East Lansing, Michigan 


MARTIN 
HOUSE 


The Garden Craft 10-compartment 

Martin House is the smallest size 

recommended for attracting these 

sociable songsters The Garden 

Craft Martin House has attracted 

purple martins every spring, year after year 

take-apart construction makes cleaning easy Furnished 

either unfinished or painted green and white Size 

21x 21% 24> in Shipping weight 60 Ibs 
Unfinished, f.o.b. Crystal Lake $22.00 
Painted, green and white 28.00 
Crating charge 2.50 

(Erection pole available) 


Write for 


STERNE LUMBER COMPANY 
50 Woodstock Street, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


—— rr rr ee ee ee 


PEMBERTON 


BIRD 
FEEDER 


$9.90 ppd. 


Attractive 
tion 
feeder of 
proofed wood with 
plastic 
Sturdy construction 
Easy to fill. Tested 
many years. Money 
refunded if not 
completely satisfied. 
Circular on request. 


JARVIS BLUEBERRY FARM 
Pemberton, N. J. 


Patented 


catalogue 


‘ ombina 
suet 


weather 


seed and 


w indow 5 


preve 
ind \ 
that 
} 
tn 
wl 


the 


qiuri 


Oc 


meat best, b 
inl periods () 


round beef 


time, learn to ge 
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ittract our itt 
( door 


screen CCOTIIM 


en several i them 


sam ime 


I 


ratchet 
birds and 


feed readily 
new arrivals 

hose that 

yreviousl They like 
ut will store 


suct avainst 


ur standard for them is 
The birds 


on with 


alter some 


their feeding 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


while a weasel, although 
the little 
on the doorstep. The weasels look with 
the 


even 


1 am feeding 


they warily watch carnivore 


interest at birds but 


attack. I 


to feed a 


conside rable 


do not have managed 
with 


hand and a whiskey jack with the other 


weasel at my [eet one 
held high above my head. 
natural 


me 


The adjust 


ment of these enemies seems 


to depend on and my food-gifts 
bufter 


seem to 


because, if I go inside, the 
feel that the 
with 


is a 
yirds truce 1S 


wer and go on their efforts to 


clrive the weasel away 
fishers to us in 


friendly 


Hunger brings the 


inter, too. They are shy but 


not at all the vicious creatures they are 


commonly reputed to be. I was very 


cautious with them at first and, afte: 


1aving one nip through my boot, hesi 


tated to attempt to handfeed them* 
However, after they learned to trust me 


like 


weasels, gliding 


th behaved their smaller 


back 


doorstep and taking bits 


much 
cousins, the and 
forth on the 
1 meat from my fingers with exquisit 


ire. Last winter, a frosty old male that 


id lost a visited 


is weekly 


persuade 


lorepaw in a trap, 


No amount of coaxing could 


him that we were harmless 


we left meat scraps for him in 


pan under a large carton, which pre 


ented the flying squirrels from taking 
home. He lifted the 


leaned the pan, and for reasons known 


his dinner box 


ily to himself, always turned it upside 


left 
have 


down before he 
We usually 


regularly 


a deer or two, that 


come from midwinter to early 
spring to feed on cedar branches which 
\de has hook 
set upright in the snow of our clearing 
a salt lick which 
One 


winter to 


cut with a pruning and 


Next year we may have 


will attract more whitetails doe 


ime to our 
lick up the 
shelf for the 


hear the 


doorstep last 
had 


flying squirrels. I 


corn we put on the 


would 


crunch of stealthy footsteps 


on the snow and turn to meet her 


ventle, dark eyes, gazing at me through 
the glass of the door 

Snowshoe hares come to nibble corn 
left over from the feeding of the other 


They 


weeks 


inimats were very shy at first and 


it was before I could open the 
door quietly and stand just inside to 
watch them feed without their hopping 
used to us 


that 


hastily away. As they grew 


in summer and learned carrot 


leaves are simply delicious, the adults 
Last 


\de was pounding in posts for a fence 


became quite tame. spring, while 
to keep hares out of the garden, on 
of them sat casually in the path nib 
bling dandelion leaves, only a few feet 
from him. 

Leftover bacon grease brings shrews 


masked, 


once 


short-tailed—and 


had 


pygmy, and 


some meat, which been de 


*See Mrs Hoover's 
inimal The Fisher,” 
January-February 1959 


article, “Wilderness 
fudubon Magazine 
The Editor 
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layed in shipment and arrived in doubt 


ful condition, attracted a raven to the 
yard 

With the coming of spring, the mam 
and birds rear their 
After March 


time, the red squirrels scatter to estab 


mals retire to 


young. their late mating 
ahead. 
continue to feed 


chatter 


lish territories for the months 


The 


with us, 


mothers-to-be 


and, though they 


warnings to each other, they seem to 


that 
not fight for the 


know there is food for all and do 


territory which in 
cludes our feeding yard 


In April, the 
from the 


still fat 
them to store the 


chipmunks 
corn we gave 


previous fall, patter out over the melt 


ing snow The least 
so skittish 


them to 


chipmunks are 
that it is difhcult to get 
come to the hand, but the 
eastern chipmunks are more trusting 
hand and stuff their 


cheek pouches with corn from the other. 


and will sit in one 


Soon it is sparrow-time again and the 


slate-covered juncos stop over with us 


for a week or two. I have a century-old 


coffee grinder that is perfect for re 


ducing coarse grain to small-bird size 


and we scatter the ground corn along 


iround and under trees 
feed 


having to maneuver for positions 


our paths and 


so that many birds may without 


of young things, 
chil 


branches and drop 


Summer is the time 


jack 
flutter in the 


when whiskey and blue jay 


down to feed imitating their parents’ 


Visitors to Our Feeders, October 1, 1957, 


> flving squirrels I 
2 fishers t whitetail deer 


} short-tailed weasels 


ee ee 


} whiskey jacks l 


through September 1958 


MAMMALS 
Regulars Occasiona 
red squirrels | long-tailed weasel 
Canada lynx 


mink 
hares | wooodchuck 
eastern chipmunks 

least chipmunks 

boreal red-backed 

voles 


The unaccountable mice and shrews are 


omitted 


BIRDS 


Regula Oc 
black-capped 11 
chickadees 
brown-capped 


grouse 
> spruce hens 

t pileated wood 
chickadees peckers 
nuthatches } pine grosbeaks 

raven 

blue jays 200 slate-colored 
downy woodpeckers juncos 
hairy wood pecke rs 

Passers-By 


100 pine siskins 


chipping sparrows 
fox sparrows 
crows 1) evening grosbeaks 
herring gulls 12 crossbills 

10 snow buntings 

5 robins 

7 thrushes 
s1 warblers 


voices and behavior. Baby chickadees 


and nuthatches accept suet from their 
beaks, 


downy, his 


and a male 
headpatch a bit 


blurry, his vest still a soft 


mothers’ young 
scarlet 
gTay, was 1n 
suet 


troduced by his mother to ow 


cages this summer. 


y 
g 
In early 


June, the red squirrel 


mothers disappear for a day or two. 
They 
their 
old. 


squirrel youngsters from three of the 


return for hasty feedings until 


little ones are about two months 


This summer we have, so far, seven 


five mothers somewhere neat 


Continued on page 96 


Attract Wild Birds NOW! 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic Bird Feeder 
Attracts wild birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container, 21-2 x7 
inches. Hangs anywhere. 

Audubon Homes For 
Feathered Friends 


nesting 


Remevable side. Made of 
Redwoed, coated with 
soaler, will lasta life- 
time. &x 7 1-2 x 10inches. 


Pnoe Folder. 8 Name & sidvean 


Ocor 67 


audubongworkshop 


er Lake Ill 


The Feeder For — 
Hummingbirds Only 
i 


— 
. 


é i 
a 3 


This is the only improvement in Humming 
bird feeders ever made. Neither the bees nor 
any other bird can reach the honey water so 
lution It cannot possibly drip. After 
tiny birds have had their fill of the 
they seem to be bubbling over with the sheer 


these 
nectar, 


joy of living, and will repay you many times 
over with their aerial acrobatics 

We have feeding the Hummers for 
years and are just as fascinated by 
first time we saw 
one sit on the tiny fold his 
poke his long bill in the small opening and 
go to work on the yoodies 

An UNUSUAI AND 
GIFT. O.D.'s. 
25¢ toward postage. IN ¢ 
12¢ tax and 23¢ postage 
included with each feeder 


Feeder designed by Erwin M. Brown 


HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 
Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street, 
Tujunga, California 


bee ni 
many 
them today as we were the 


per h wings, 


THOUGHTFUI 
Price $2.95. Add 
ALIFORNIA—add 


Full instructions 


Sorry, no 


FEED THE BIRDS 


with a 


BOWER BIRD FEEDER 
This attractively styled aluminum a 
bird feeder keeps food dry and a £) 
clean for all feathered friends— ~[]¥-~¢ 
or attracts them if you are not 4h 
already so fortunate. Colored A 
gold by anodizing and black; “Th 
with 3-section, five foot, cad- f \ 
mium plated steel post; tilting i \ 
squirrel guard and clear plastic ‘1 a 
food container. Holds 2 Ibs. 
feed; has 15 in. diam. roof. cd 
Complete, for yourself or that + 
different gift. 
Postpaid, for only jase 

hanging, 
guard, 
$9.95 


Post has 
metal step 
for easy 
isertion. 


Also available for 
without post and 
Postpaid, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


BOWER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
1021 South 10-F Goshen, Indiana 


HYDE HOMES 


The 
APPROVED 
Bird 
Houses 
THE CHICKADEE 


NO. V-2 $4.45 
Postpaid 


Suitable for 
Nuthatch, Downy 
Woodpecker or 


Titmouse 


CORRECT 


Dimensions and hole size 


PROPER 


Ventilation and drainage 


EASY 


Cleanout and erection 


SEVEN MODELS 

For all users — from the 
Chickadee (shown) to the 
Wood Duck 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 


56 FELTON STREET WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
Write for Free Catalog 
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AS Out of ¥™ 
Noah's Ark 
by Herbert Wendt 


“It is proved again that na 
tive legends about strange 
creatures frequently are 
hased on fact fascinat 
ing information.” Christian 
Science Monitor $6.50 


{ Field Guide 
Comes fo Life 
A Field Guide 
to Bird Songs 


of Eastern and 
Central North America 


Two 12” LP recordings 
of the songs and ealls of 
more than 300 species of 
land and water birds. a 
ranged to accompany. page 
by page. Roger Tory 
Peterson’s A Field Guide 
to the Birds. The songs and 
calls were collected over a pe 
riod of years by the Labora 
tory of Ornithology at Cornell 
lL niversitv, under the dire 
tion of Dr, Peter Pa il Kellogg 
and Dr. Arthur A. Aller 


This record album is the 
latest addition to the 


Peterson Field 
Guide Series 


lhis famous series, originated and 
edited by Roger Tory Peterson 
has revolutionized lentihcatior 


nthe held 
Birds, $3.95 
Bird Songs, $10.95 
Western Birds, $3.95 
Atlantic Shells, $3.95 


Mammals, $3.95 
Rocks and Minerals, $3.95 
Pacific Shells, $3.95 
Butterflies, $3.95 
British Birds, $5.00 
Animal Tracks, $3.95 
Ferns, $3.95 
Irees and Shrubs, $3.95 


Reptiles and Amphibians, $3.95 


Order from your nearest 
bookstore or trom 


Houghton Vifflin ¢ ompany 


? Park Street 
Boston 7. Massachusetts 
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BOOK 


TECHNIQUES OF DRAWING AND 
PAINTING WILDLIFE 


l 


( 


By Walter W. Ferguson 


\ 


By Nicholas L. Cuthbert 


vegetatior | 


on Audubon Magazine 


NOTES 


Wisconsin. One must admire greatly the 


letermination, knowledge, and foresight 


ciel 
of the man who, with the acknowledged 
iid of many others, undertook such a 
tremendous study, guided it through the 

ind brought it to completion in 


rlurmne 


Curtis is Professor of Botany 
University of Wisconsin and an 
rity on plant ecology This imp 
book is clearly a major contribution 
lant ecology in general as well a: 
information concerning the veg 
of Wisconsin. Further, many c 
sons made with vegetational as 
of other areas of the United States 
Europe Although written prima 
for the serious student of plant 
it is also a great source ol in 
iti for those interested in con 
tion, animal ecology, forestry, wild 


management, and so forth 


he book is based largely on pub 
botanical and related papers ip 
ximately 600 titles are listed in 
ibliography) and on detailed studies 
Wisconsin plant communities mace 
Plant Ecology l ibor worry ol 
sity of Wisconsin throughout 
following 1946. In this period 
the state it total of 1,420 separate 
tational stands were studied The 
dertaking was a prodigious one and 
olved great care in selection of suit 
le stands, statistical measurements of 
ibility laboratory inalvses of soil 
mples, and preparation of innumet 
maps and tables. From these stud 
the major and lesser plant commu 
s of Wisconsin are described in de 
tail through 347 pages. Some of thes 
mnmunities are southern forests, north 
ern forests, and prairie (xeric, mesic 
ind lowland subdivisions of each), bo 


real forest, aquatic, weed, and others 


Additional chapters include rather ex 
tensive material on the history of know! 
edge about Wisconsin flora, on geology 
climate, and_ soils An extremely in 
formative section is on post-glacial his 
tory, the interrelations of communities, 
ind the effect of man on the vegetation 

There is much food for thought for 
the conservationist. For instance. when 


Turn to page 90 
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AT LAST...THE FIRST BOOK 
WITH THE SECRETS 
~~ OF HOW TO 
DRAW AND PAINT 
WILDLIFE LIKE 
A PROFESSIONAL 


HERE ARE A FAMOUS SPECIALIST’S METHODS FOR CREATING 
IMAGINATIVE WILDLIFE STUDIES SUCCESSFULLY 
IN THE STUDIO AND IN THE FIELD 


Now you can capture the fleeting attitudes of domestic and exotic 
wildlife—birds, fish and animals—with the help of the only 

book that provides expert instruction on how to render every kind 
of wildlife in its correct habitat from start to finish. 


TECHNIQUES OF DRAWING AND PAINTING WILDLIFE 


BY FREDRIC SWENEY 


Written and illustrated by one of America’s most talented such magazines as Nature and Sports Afield, provides you 
commercial artists and wildlife specialists, Fredric Sweney, with the fundamental principles of bird, fish and animal art 
this extraordinary book is the perfect guide not only for the in three authoritative technique-packed sections that are a 
student of wildlife and nature drawing, but also for the complete nature course in themselves, 

professional and amateur artist who wants to further his In the three sections, he gives you step-by-step interpreta- 
knowledge of bird, fish and animal painting. Employing a tions of action portraits of a mallard duck, a brook trout, and 
unique, logical approach to all the problems you will encounter a white-tail deer—which provide basic, detailed information 
in portraying the inhabitants of field and stream in every for drawing and painting every other kind of fauna. 
medium, the author, a veteran contributor of illustrations to 


One of the. secrets—Know how to portray your subject from the inside, out 


* 


" J 7 a % 
ANIMAL SKELETON ANIMAL MUSCULATURE 


Fredric Sweney shows you by means of progressive and groups. They contain as well hundreds of other 
demonstrations how to construct and finish every tips on the best materials for sketching trips, pencils, 
part of a bird, a fish and an animal. His pages tell paper, geometric forms, layout and underpainting. 
you how to identify particular species, bring you Here is the best advice possible to help you render 
and understanding of habitats, anatomy (see illus- realistic yet imaginative wildlife studies. Order your 
trations above); perspective, proportion, light re- copy now, examine it for ten days free, and begin 
flection and refraction, and scale; and are filled to create pictures of birds, fish and animals that 
with specific advice about how to use clay models, will give you great satisfaction and extra profit. 
the camera, -simple washes of lamp black, white Illustrated with 120 black and white picturee, and 
paste! for accent, and how to treat the individual 3 full page color plates. 144 pages. 844210%.%10.00 


10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION—SEND NO MONEY 
FREDRIC SWENEY Pi t REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. Dept. 5384 
studied at the Cleve- é | 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


. ae oe = as Please send me for ten day FREE EXAMINATION 
the Frederick Augustus copies of Techniques of Drawing and Painting @ $10.00 
Kendall Scholarship. wane each. If after ten days I am not completely delighted 
For 24 years he did ; a with it, I may return the book and owe nothing. Other- 
outstanding work for : - wise, bill me at the retail price indicated, plus postage 
national advertisers, i and handling. 

and now lives in Florida ; 
where he has been teaching hive’ NAME 

« Art for ten years at the 
Ringling School of Art in ADDRESS 
Sarasota. Among the many hunt- CITY. ZONE———_STATE. —— 
h ie -4 — See oe he SAVE MONEY! Enclose payment (check or money order, 
ildli " ~h. “ye -- 7 phe & Bigelow no cash) and Reinhold pays postage and handling. Same 

wildlife calendars done for 9 P return privilege. Add 3% to all N.Y.C. orders. 
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Now abridged in two handy 
volumes Bent’s monumental 
work on American birds 


BENT’S 
LIFE HISTORIES 
of 
North American Birds 


Volume I Volume Il 
Water Birds Land Birds 


Using full excerpts, not condensa 
tions, the editor has carefully sele 
the best and most frequently 
sulted sections from Bent’s celebrated 
°9.volume work. Nationwide in cover 
we. designed for reading and handy 
reference, these two volumes belong 
on the bookshelf of every bird lo 
Each volume $5.95 
Hitt Corus. It 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


the burgess 


publishing co. 


invites you to examine 


a laboratory and 
field manual 

of ornithology 

by pettingill, jr. 


burgess publishing co. 
426 south sixth street 


minneapolis 15, minn. 


nen came to the area, it was by bean hole” beans, instructions lor weay 
ns a land untouched by the hand ing snowshoe webbing, pointers on find 
! With fire, the Indians had ing your way with map and compass, 
changed a very large portion of the en directions for making woodland mocas 
re vegetational complex of Wisconsin sins? These and many other informative 


nd no less than ten different plant com descriptions are packed into every page 


munities including the prairies all owe making it virtually an encyclopedia of 


ir orig 1 maintenance th woodcraft. Embellishing the text are the 
ted presence fire. Gre hang fascinating illustrations by Mr. Kane 
ok place in the vegetation alt ar] that are found on every page, either 
presence led to a stop of marginal or full spread. 

fires. Furthe | , ! In the words of Mr. Rowland, “There 
is a Cache Lake for everyone, but it 
10.000 won't be found beside a four-lane high 
f the way nor will there be a clear trail to 
to it. If it is worth finding, it will 
be far from the sights and sounds of 
civilization, quiet and clear, and with 
yut pretension. Unless you know what 

to look for you may pass it by 
This book may well be the map you 

save been searching for 

Leonard Lee Rue, III who is a Camp Ranger 
or Pahaquarra Scout Camp, at Columbia 
New Jersey, is also a well-known natural his 
photographer, writer, and lecturer. He 
s spent the last 11 summers as guide and 


lirector of the Adventure Unlimited wi 
erness canoe trips in Canada 


SOIL, GRASS AND CANCER 


B Iindré Vousin, Philosophical Libra 
New York, 1959. 514 x 9 in 02 pf 
from sketches DY Varti 


Votsin Indexed $15.00 
By Beatrice Trum Hunter 


The subtitle of the book summarizes 
e work health of animals and men 
s linked to the mineral balance of the 
301 The author is concerned with the 
influence of the soil on the metabolism 
of living cells. He attempts to demon 
strate how the mineral elements of the 
soil form the cells which compose the 
plant life grown on the soil. The plant 
life, symbolized by grass, represents food. 
I hie qu ilitv of the food affects both ani 
mal and human life which it sustains 
Proper balance of the soil results i 
ealth-giving food: soil deficient in ce1 
tain minerals modifies or disturbs the 


netabolism of the cells, resulting in 


Mr. Voisin describes the results from 
deficiencies in specifi minerals, especially 
the trace elements such as copper sulfur, 
inc, calcium, magnesium, etc. He sug 

ests that the control and prevention of 

diseases, such as cancer, lies in a better 
understanding of nutrition. This begins 

with a proper study of the soil, its treat 

ment, and cultivation. As an example of 

this relationship, he discusses propel 

dine, a defensive enzyme possessed by 

inimals and humans, discovered as re- 

im | cently as 1955. Apparently, properdine 

ill round off gives a non-specific power of resistance 

shorten your against attacks by infectious agents. 

the knowledge However, without the presence of mag- 

nesium ions, properdine is completely 

woods inactive. In experimentation, low mag 
uld you lik 1 gor re for nesium content of the blood favors can 
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cer. Any disturbance of the magnesium 
metabolism reduces the protection and 
defense against cancerous cells. Al 
though cancer may have many causes, 
the primary action is the irreversible dis 
turbance of cell respiration. The normal 
respiratory mechanism has broken down 
beyond repair. The cell, in order to sur 
vive, will try to create a different method 
of respiration The cell adopts a can 
cerous way of life in order to survive. 
Ihe author believes that good nutri 
tion affords powerful protection against 
carcinogenic effects. He suggests that 
legislation is essential to guarantee that 
foodstuffs be grown to contain mineral 
balances and retain their natural pro 
tective anti-carcinogenk properties 
André Voisin is a member of the 
Academy of Agriculture in France, as 
well as Head of the National School for 
Veterinarians at Alfort, Paris. He writes 
with the technical knowledge of the 
trained scientist, but also with the prac 
tical observations of the farmet The 
book is intelligible to most of us with no 
special background, as well as of inte 
est to the specialists of soil, animal, and 
human nutrition and health, and stu 
dents ol ecology Mr Voisin while 
watching his own cows graze, evolved his 
theme The soil must be kept in good 


health if the animal is to remain in good 


health. The same is true of Man. Soil 
science is the foundation of protective 
medicine, the medicine of tomorrow.” 


Mrs Hunter is Director, New Hampshire 
Chapter, Natural Food Associates 


BOOKS RECENTLY 
RECEIVED 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

Edited by Martin R. Huberty and 
Warren I Flock, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1959. 91 , x 6 in., 556 pp. Illus 
trated. Indexed. $11.00. 

Iwenty essays by experts in various 
fields, covering both renewabie and 
non-renewable natural resources, and 
including such topics as air pollution, 
fresh water from saline sources, and 
nuclear energy, as well as a discussion 


of ecology, wildlife, and wilderness. 


RECREATIONAL USE OF WILD LANDS 
By C. Frank Brockman, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1959. 914 x 6 in., 346 pp. 
Illustrated. Indexed. $8.50 

A text and reference book in _ the 
American Forestry Series, and the first 
detailed compilation of this increasingly 


controversial subject 


by reforestation. 


famous silviculturalist and noted author 
SAHARA CHALLENGE describes an ex- 


citing trans-desert trip from Algiers to 
Kenya, and presents a great (and sound) 
plan for the reclamation of the Sahara 


152 pages; 50 photos. $3.75 


Dictionary 
of the 


Ameriean 


Indian 


by John L. 
Stoutenburgh, Jr. 
formerly of the American 
Vuseum of Natural Histor) 
\ comprehensive source 
book for the individual 
or student who wants a 
clear unbiased picture of 
the American Indian. 
Based on years of re- 
search, travel and inter- 
viewing, the author has 


clarified many terms 


LAND OF TANE The Threat of Ero- which have often been 


sion. An inspiring book about the su- used incorrectly aad 
preme importance of trees to the wel- 
fare of all life. Primarily about New 
Zealand, but the principles hold only 


presents facts without 


prejudice. 


{liso by St. Barbe Baker 
GREEN GLORY — The Forests of the 
World. For tree lovers and everyone 
concerned with the welfare of our 
planet. 253 pages of text and 64 mag- 
nificent photos. $3.50 
KABONGO A moving novel about a 
Kikuyu chief. “A labor of love.” Artis. 
tically illustrated. $2.50 
KAMITI A “Ferester’s Dream” about an 
African boy who leads the Green Front 
against the desert. Wood engravings. $3.00 
DANCE OF THE TREES—Adventures 
of a Forester. His autobiography. $3.50 
THE REDWOODS—Famous Trees Libra- 
ry. Expanded edn., 1959. 48 photos. $4.00 


ee ee a ee 
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too well for the U.S. too. 


142 pages; 23 photos. $3.50 


CONSERVATION WORKS OF LASTING MERIT 


in the Thoreau tradition: 
LIVING HIGH, by June Burn 
A grand autobiography sparkling with 
gaiety of “first-hand living”. Home- 
steading in the San Juan Islands, teach- 
ing Eskimos in Alaska, traversing U.S. 
by donkey cart. New edition with 
photos and Postscript. $3.75 


For sailing enthusiasts: 

ALONE IN THE CARIBBEAN —- Voyage 
in a sailing canoe. 

THE CRUISE OF DIABLESSE — From 
Boston to West Indies by schooner. 


Both by Frederic A. Fenger: each $4.00 


WELLINGTON BOOKS « Publishers « Belmont 78, Mass. 
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Combining informa- 
tion from earliest sources 
and present-day writings 
covering local tribes or 
areas — this book is a 
dependable source of 
Indian History and Lore. 

$10.00 


Jou can expedite shipment 


by enclosing remittance 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY 


15 East 40 Street 
New York 16, New York 
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By Mary Jane Dockeray 
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Since time 


when 


What caused the Ice 
Where 
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inother? how 
the 


100 years 


irch for the 


ver ago, Louis Agassiz 


made his startling discoveries about gla 
ciers, scientists have delved ever deeper 
the Ice Age that 


once enveloped a quarter of the earth 
Patricia I 


into the mysteries of 


auber, editor of a science 


magazine for young people, has com 


bined theories of the past with the most 
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recent discoveries to weave an interest 
ing and easily understood account ol 
glaciers of the past, present, and possible 
future. She explains how modern re 
search methods have caused some pieces 
of the puzzle to fall into place and how 
scientists in many fields have added then 
findings to make the story more com 
plete 

Later elementary and junior high 
youngsters with a special interest in 
geology ind the natural sciences should 
find this book not only interesting, but 
challenging, as it poses questions still 
unanswered [here is enough adven 
ture to lure the reader on and enough 
fact and conjecture to appeal to the 


budding scientist 
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teach at Audubon Camps can furnish 
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Pians have just been completed for conducting a NEW 
AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOUR, basing at the Naples Hotel, Naples, 
Florida, and journeying from there into beautiful CORKSCREW 
SWAMP SANCTUARY and adjacent territory. These are one-day 
trips by station wagon, running five days weekly (Monday—Tuesday 

Wednesday—F riday—Saturday) until May. They are led by Alex- 
ander Sprunt, Jr., and the fee is $15 per person. 


The CORKSCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY, situated in 
one of the wildest regions of Florida, contains the largest remaining 
stand of virgin bald cypress on this continent. These gigantic trees 
are festooned with garlands of Spanish moss and harbor in their mys- 
terious shadows rare orchids, air plants, deep carpets of moss, and 
great clumps of ferns. Immense colonies of wood ibises and common 
egrets frost the crowns of these huge trees at nesting time. Hidden 
ponds provide haven for elusive limpkins, Ward’s, and little blue 
herons, anhingas, white ibises, some species of ducks, and other shore- 
and water-birds. Alligators and water moccasins lazily sun themselves 
on moss-covered logs in this hidden paradise. Tourists penetrate this 
unspoiled wonderland on a raised boardwalk which extends from the 
Sanctuary headquarters into the heart of this subtropical wilderness. 


} 

Enroute to the Sanctuary, many side trips are made off the 
main roadway to view great concentrations of egrets, herons, and scores 
of other species. Opportunity is also afforded to explore the pinelands 
surrounding the Sanctuary — an area where wild turkeys, brown- 
headed nuthatches, red-cockaded woodpeckers, and barred owls are 
often found. 


For detailed information and reservations, write to 


VATIONAL AupUBON Society 
143 N. E. 3rd Avenue, Miami 32, Florida 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


lassified advertising ; 


Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS & ’SCOPES! See our display ad 
on first page. THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Op- 
tical Co., Inc., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


WE'VE REPAIRED BINOCULARS for Birders 
since 1923. Send for free reprint of our article 
‘How to Check Alignment” published in Audu- 
bon Magazine Mail binoculars to us for free 
instrument test and return mail estimate 4 day 
repair service on most jobs MIRAKEL OP- 
TICAL CO., INC., 14 West First Street, Mount 
Vernon 2, New York. MO-4-2772. Open Satur- 
days 10-1. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP! Museum Curator is 
franchised dealer for leading bir ulars and tel- 
escopes. ALI rYPES PRI I S HIGHEST 
TRADE-INS. Immediate answer POSTPAID. 
BARTLETT HENDRICKS, Pittsfield 50-A, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


PRISMATIC TELESCOPES. ens model, 15 t« 
60X, with choice of B & L tripod mount or 18 
tripod and mount, $49 4 lens TURRET model, 
with small tripod and mount, $49. 5 lens 80mm. 
model, tremendous brilliance, $65 Also world’s 
best, Bausch & Lomb and Sushnell models. 
BARTLETT HENDRICKS, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
Phone Hillcrest 7-9748. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
15.26 and up. Fully guaranteed Free trial 
‘older, “Binocular Selecting,’ catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
MU 7-2785. 


BINOC ULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specifications Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service. Special rates 
to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


LARGE DISCOUNT. Swift binocular 6x,30 
Center Focus $27.12. Write for catalog. Please 
mention Audubon. ( A. PHILLIPS, 132 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Syracuse 4, N. Y 

BINOCULAR SPECIALISTS. Complete repair 
service, all makes. Buy, sell, and trade binocu- 
lars and scopes Authorized Bausch & Lomb, 
Zeiss, Hensoldt, Bushnell, Hertel-Reuss dealer 
TELE-OPTICS, 5514 Lawrence, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or small collections purchased at liberal prices 
Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


WANTED — Books and Magazines on Natural 
History subjects. Any quantity, fair prices paid. 
R. RHODES, 411 Davidson Street, Indianapolis 
2, Indiana. 


Build now for spring! BIRD HOUSES, BATHS, 
AND FEEDING SHELTERS, by E. J. Sawyer, 
gives plans and suggestions for all species which 
nest in houses in the U.S., including a “ 
chanical bouncer’ for unwelcome species. Send 
order and 50¢ (add sales tax if in Michigan) to 
CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


WANTED, used books, by private collector. 
Natural History, especially Botany. G. POST- 
MA, 847 Courtney Street, Grand Rapids 4, Mich- 
igan 
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15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


What besides goldfish for an aquarium’? Try 
ne frogs, toads, snakes, turtles, and 
other native fish, following instructions in 
GUIDE TO HIGHER AQUARIUM ANIMALS 
by E. T. Boardman, 108 pp., 61 illus. Send 
order and $2.00 (add sales tax if in Michigan) 
to CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


For flyers, bird lovers, artists, and sportsmen 
THE FLIGHT OF BIRDS analyzed, through 
slow-motion photography by John H. Storer, 
112 pp., 171 illus., $2.50 (plus sales tax if in 
Michigan). One of a series of Natural Science 
Publications from CRANBROOK INSTITUTE 
OF SCIENCE, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


“WATERFOWL OF THE WORLD” vol. 
completes standard work by Jean Delacour 
illustrated by Peter Scott Price: $25. Order 
through your bookdealer or from: W. 8S. HEIN- 
MAN: Imported oe 400 East 72nd Street, 
New York 21, N 


Birdhouses—Feeders—Baths 


FISHNET SUET FEEDERS handnetted only 
in Maine, of strong fisherman's twine. 50¢ each 
postpaid. SEA GARDEN SHOP, Medomak, 
Maine. 


A POSTCARD BRINGS OUR CATALOG of se- 
lected bird watching and attracting products. 
Feeders, houses, seed, guides, binoculars, tele- 
scopes. Expert advice. THE BIRDHOUSE, Plain 
Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: Wren, Bluebird Houses and Feed- 
ers. Built to specifications, $2.50 each - post- 
paid. L. P. WYLIE, 723 Dexter Street, Clay 
Center, Kansas. 


STRIPBUILT BIRDHOUSES, new—different 
beautiful. Original designs. Lovely for your 
garden and a real nesting place for our wild 
birds Bird Feeders and lovely Garden Shrines 
Illustrated folders 10¢. JOHNS HOMES FOR 
BIRDS SHOP, 115 James Street, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. 


FREE CIRCULAR genuine Hollow-Log Houses, 


more tenants. Wren $2.75—Bluebird § ‘ 
penings. DOUGLASS, Red Creek, New York. 


SAMPLE WREN HOUSE or bird feeder one 
dollar each, postpaid. Guaranteed. Free whole- 
sale literature. GREENFIELD WOOD PROD- 
UCTS, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 


WREN BIRDHOUSE KIT! Complete, with as- 
sembly instructions. 98¢ plus 27¢ postage. Money 
back guarantee. Dealers invited. 618 Randolph 


Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


CRACKED CORN-for r ducks, geese 
and other birds. 5: 25 Ibs. 5 
GROUND CORN--for large and small 
birds. Not attractive to squirrels. 10 Ibs. 

25 Ibs. $7.95. GARDEN SALES, Box 6005, 
Philadelphia 14, Pennsylvania. 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED Bird Houses and Feed- 
ers for Boy Scout and school camping groups 
Wren house $1.00 ppd. K.D. Write for special 
price list WERSTLER, 257 Vineyard Road, 
Avon Lake, Ohio. 


Gucitiameibael 


VACATIONS with hiking, 
Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 


FAMILY STYLE 
swimming, fishing. 


Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 


Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


SEA ISLAND Guest House renting $50.00 week- 
ly—400 acres—-nearby State Park Ocean Beach. 
Birdlife, ne seashells, oceanlife. Fishing, 
boating, hik 70 two-acre waterfront lots for 
sale. PINE ISL AND PLANTATION, Frogmore, 
South Carolina. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS—hiking and rid- 
ing. Yearly calendar of activities, including trips 
in California Sierra Nevada, Arizona and Mex- 
ico. Family groups and inexperienced people 
come, Outstanding for natural science interests, 
photography and rock collectors. WAMPLER 
TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley, California. 
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Delightfully un-commercialized lake, 
mountain region. Beach, shuffleboard, minerals, 
outdoor lunches. From $49.00 week with meals. 
Folder. WELD INN, Weld, Maine. 


RELAX. 


BIRDERS AND NATU ‘RE LOV ERS—an out- 
standing opportunity, the Chiricahua Mountains, 
Southeast Arizona, possibly our most unusual 
bird region. Offer a fixed camp, a friendly asso- 
ciation with the Southwest Research Station 
and accommodations for about any age or con- 
dition, during Spring and Fall migration sea- 
sons. Cost $125.00. WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, 
Box 45, Berkeley 1, California. 


GREEN MT. PARADISE—Enjoy vacation days 
exploring 54 acres of wooded hillsides, meadow- 
land and swamp with colorful birds and rare 
flora; return at eventide to a simple old farm- 
house (modern plumbing), wholesome tood, and 
the nostalgic odor from a wood-burning stove; 
and later, in a comfortable bed, be lulled to 
sleep by a musically murmuring brook. Cook- 
ing in French pottery and stoneground flour 
a must. $6 a day. VERNE THOMAS, Wards- 
boro, Vermont. 


CHASE’S ON TORSEY LAKE, READFIELD, 
MAINE, offer 26 acres of beautiful, tree-bor- 
dered shores along the sparkling waters of 
peaceful Torsey. Widely spaced individual cot- 
tages provide privacy and enchanting views; 
central dining-room, finest home-cooked meals, 
recreational lodge, fishing, swimming, boating; 
while the surrounding forest and nearby marsh- 
es afford perfect cover for birds in their natural 
habitat. The diversified bird and plant life 
assures nature students a delightfully reward- 
ing vacation at moderate costs. Booklet. 


CAMP DENALI, McKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 
A wilderness retreat in the Alpine sub-arctic 
for those wishing to exchange commercialized 
amusements for the genuine delights of nature. 
Special session for studying birds and plants of 
the tundra. Box 526, College, Alaska, for 
brochure. 
THE FALES in the Berkshires. 500 acres woods, 
meadows, ponds. Modern cottages and rooms— 
guest-controlled heat—fireplaces. Excellent food 
and fine bird and beaver watching. JOHN AND 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Williamstown, Massachu- 


setts. 


CABIN IN GREEN MOU NTAIN iS of Southern 
Vermont. Wild life. Brook. Electricity. $75. 
July-August. Box 24, Lake Grove, New York. 


FAIR, REMOTE ISLE—Monhegan—at sea be- 
yond Maine’s rugged shores. Its storied cliffs 
challenge the energetic ... its gentle slopes in- 
vite relaxation. HALCYON offers peaceful quiet 
amidst modest luxury, after following the whisk 
of elusive wings. Lodging only—except for cof- 
fee-in-bed, or before-the-fire! NELSON, Frank- 
lin Park, New Jersey. 


PISGAH FOREST INN. Rustic Inn, 5,120 feet 
high, 629 feet below peak of Mt. Pisgah in Na- 
tional Forest. Panoramic view of mountains 
and valleys; foot trails, wild flowers, Flame 
Azalea, Mountain Laurel, Rhododendron, birds 
everywhere. Secluded, comfortable: Open Fires, 
private baths, delicious food in truly rustic set- 
ting. Restful, invigorating. May thru October. 
Tel. answering service, Asheville—ALpine 3-0771. 
P.O. Candler, North Carolina, Box 433, Route 71. 


YAZOO DELTA—Private plantation guesthouse. 
Complete, comfortable. Horses, bird life, large 
library. $35.00 weekly. Write Box 905, Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi. 


ON SHEEPSCOTT RIVER, near Damariscotta, 
lovely countryside, charming, furnished house- 
keeping cottages, fireplaces, screened porches, 
conveniences. Atlantic salmon, other fishing, 
swimming, boating, riding, cruises. Folder. 
HOMEPLACE, Alna, Maine. 


NATURELOVERS VACATION at 
countryplace. Interesting wildlife. Swimming, 
boating, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent homecooking. Week- 
ly rates: $55.00 each, for couple; $65.00 for 
singles. Write for folder. JOHN AND BEA- 
TRICE HUNTER, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


RESTFUL WOODLAND HIDEAWAY for vaca- 
tion or week-end in the Adirondacks. Comfort- 
able, attractive accommodations, excellent meals, 
swimming, boating, fishing, hiking. Abundant 
wildlife, deer, raccoons and 150 birds identified. 
Open April through November. MOORLANDS 
ON SILVER LAKE, Cranberry Lake, New York 
. Phone—Star Lake 8715. 


IDEAL HOLIDAY IN KENYA for bird and 
animal lovers, botanists, and photographers. No 
shooting. Headquarters on delightful highland 
estate at base of Mount Kenya. Clients taken 
any distance to see Game, Parks, Bird Sanctu- 
aries, Mountain Scenery, etc., at cost far below 
that of any Safari organization. Advertiser late 
curator of Mammals and Birds, London Zoo— 
CECIL S. WEBB, P.O. Naro Moru, Kenya Col- 
ony, East Africa. 
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ARTHUR H. HOWELL’S 


Florida Bird Life 


; [i A ir ] by ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


Forty Plates in Full 
Francis Lee Jaque s and lobn Henry Dick 


The revised Florida Bird Life provides concise, 
authoritative descriptions of each of the Florida 
birds and summaries of their range, nesting, and 


food habits 
Florida Bird Life is a must for everyone who is 


interested in birds, as so many of the Florida 


’ 
i R is i e birds occur in other parts of North America. 


Originally published to sell at $12.50 it is now 


ry < 
I a a) M $9.75, plus 25 cents for postage and handling. 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


BAC Ye JOURNAL—-Simple living in the 
$1.00 year, 20¢ copy. LOG 


ci of ture 
( ~ABIN LIFE, Old Forge 4, New York. 


FIELD MEN — STUDENTS — LANDOWNERS. 


Our practical training programs in orestry- 


Wildlife-Soil Conservation through supervised 
me tudy will equip you with technical skills 
eded on the job. Special field 

placement AT for career 

Dept “F". NATIONAT SCHOOL OF 

ESTRY AND CONSERVATION, Wolf Springs 

Forest, Minong, Wisconsin. 


LEARN WARBLERS QUICKLY and 
th Identi-guide for Eastern Warblers 
each. Box 75, Pine Plains, New York 


DATE- AL MOND DELIGHT, wholegrain d« 

MAPLE SYRUP, quart $5.0 
Both postpaid U.S. VERNE THOMAS, Wards- 
boro Vermnant. 


ATTRACTING BIRDS—(vn finned fromp 
Lhey peel . 5 th Intense CUTLOSITY 
ind come little hops and jumps to 
<amine us closer. I don’t know of any 
better cure for human doldrums than 
» sift quietly holding out a prec ol 
raham cracker to a very new, very 
fresh-looking, very well-groomed baby 
juirrel, until h t last stretches out 
» take his first bit of food trom your 
rand 

\ll summer, crows stalk pompously 
through the grass looking for scattered 
mm and gulls circle down when Ad 
visits the shore, to make their perf 
indings on the water and paddle in 
snap up bits of fish and bread 

Suddenly the aspen leaves are gold 
The red squirrels are again quarreling 
over territories, which they will guard 

until winter hardship brings 

! nur feeding station. The 
hipmunks e so amply supplied that 
ey retire to their winter dreaming at 

first real cold snap Ihe migrants 
leave for warmer climates. In the space 
vhere the garden vegetables have long 
ven gone, there is a fresh growth of 
vild plants ind ruffed grouse and 
hens come to pick the unex 

treat in the midst of the sur- 
ounding dried vegetation. As our win 

r birds begin to gather, we check to 

sure that we have enough food for 

visitors during the coming months 

ir beginning October 1, 

we used 400 pounds of cracked 

orn, 50 pounds of suet, 31 pounds of 
raham crackers ind 19 pounds of 
round beef, along with .assorted left 
vers like macaroni, boiled potatoes, 
pancakes, bread, cookies, fudge crumbs 

i special joy to the flying squirrels) 
bacon rind and grease, other meat and 
fat scraps, and turkey gravy (which the 
red squirrels love) . 

In that vear we had 86 birds and 76 
mammals as regular guests, and 224 
birds and 8 mammals as occasional visi 
tors, not counting mice and shrews 
whose comings and goings in the open 
make an accurate count impossible. 
Some 200 other birds came in but did 
not find food to their liking. Soon we 
hope to add wild bird seed and sun 
flower seed to our menu to increase our 
fascinating clientele. Tne Enp 
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The 7tuduben Easter (ara 


IN FULL COLOR 


By popular demand we are offering a beautiful Easter card for the 
first time. A reproduction of John James Audubon’s Carolina Turtle 
Dove appropriately adorns this lovely Easter Card. Message reads: 


Easter Greetings’ 
Cards measure 5” x7”; 20¢ each; 10 for $1.75; 25 and any quantity 


over, 15¢ each. Envelopes included. 


Please add 25¢ for orders under $5.00 and 50¢ for orders over $5.00 


for postage and heindling. 


BINOCULARS 


9x35 Bausch & 


zephyr light, center focus, case and carry- 


ing straps. $246.95 (including tax). Post 
age and handling 85S<¢ 

° 
zephyr light, center focus, case and carry 
ing straps. $219.45 (including tax). Post 
age and handling &5« 

+ 


9x 35 Bushnell coated lenses, zephyr light, 


center focus, case and carrying straps 
$92.95 (including tax). Postage and han 
dling 85¢ 

6 


center focus, case and carrying straps 


Lomb, coated lenses, 


x35 Bausch & Lomb, coated lenses, 


x 35 Bushnell coated lenses, zephyr light, 


$81.95 (including tax) 
dling 85¢ 

. 
6 x 30 Bushnell coated lenses, zephyr light, 
center focus, case and carrying straps 
$65.45 (including tax). Postage and han 
dling 85S«¢ 

s 


6x 18 Bushnell coated lenses, center focus, 
fits in the palm of the hand, case and car- 
rying straps. $38.50 (including tax). Post 
age and handling 65¢ 

* 


6x24 Leitz coated lenses, center focus, 
zephyr light, new design by famous Leica 
Camera Co., Wide field, 636 ft. at 1,000 
yards, case and carrying straps. $187.00 
(including tax). Postage and handling 85¢. 


Postage and han- 


Bausch & Lomb Balscope Jr.— 40 MM 
telescope. 20X, weight 23 ounces, length 
12%. inches. Can be used on any tripod. 
$49.50 (no tax). Postage and handling 85e¢. 


Bausch & Lomb Balscope Sr. — 15X, 20X, 
30X, 60X with any one eyepiece $115. 
No tax. Extra eyepieces $25 each. Postage 
and handling 85¢. 


SPRING 


Wildflower Prints 


IN FULL COLOR 


9” x 12” prints ready to frame from 
“North American Wild Flowers,” by 
Mary Vaux Wolcott, published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1925. Mrs. 
Wolcott was the “Audubon of Botany.” 


75¢ each, 2 or more 50¢ each, plus 
25¢ for postage and handling. 


Send for complete list to make your selection 


ZJervice 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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Where Adults 
eee be is to Gain 


NATURE KNOWLEDGE FOR A LIFETIME 


AupUBON CAMPs provide parents, teachers, youth lead- 
ers, anyone interested in nature, with a wealth of rich 


experiences in the outdoors . . . new teaching methods 
. program aids . . . opportunity to observe living ani- 


mals and plants in a great variety of natural habitats. 


AUDUBON CAMPS are conducted by the NaTionaL Aubu- 
BON Society, dedicated to the advancement of public 
understanding of the value and need of conservation of 
soil, water, plants, and wildlife. and the relation of 
their intelligent treatment and wise use to human 
progress. 


See—In Action—The Most Exciting Principle of 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF ALL LIVING 


FIELD ECOLOGY — Taught ea expert Saal: siti show you ai hie = r mee ea 
of living things to each other, and to their environment. ee: 2 


e The Thrill of Exploration ° The Excitement of Discovery 


e Daily, Stimulating Field Trips with Expert Naturalists 
Audubon Camps are in 


THESE ARE 
YOURS AT 


California, Connecticut, 


Maine, and Wisconsin. 


Write TODAY for a descriptive folder about the Camp of your choice 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 
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